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SOCIAL PROCEDURE IN THE ENGLISH CLASSROOM 





CHARLES ROBERT GASTON 
Richmond Hill High School, New York City 





The principal of one of our successful normal colleges means two 
things when he speaks of the socialization of the English work. He 
means the socializing of the content of the work in composition, 
grammar, and literature and the socializing of the procedure in the 
classroom. He means (1) the fitting of the subject-matter of the 
English work closely into the present-day thoughts and lives of the 
students—the relating of the English work closely to the community 
life, and (2) the conduct of the recitation largely by the students 
themselves, with the teacher as guide—the conduct of the recitation 
by a pupil as a member of an active social group. 

It would be folly to substitute devices for a principle or para- 
phernalia for an attitude, but it may not be futile to glance at cer- 
tain simple illustrations of social activities in classroom procedure. 
Of course these are given only as illustrations. Progressive schools 
of the country, north, west, east, and south, can offer other kinds 
of illustrations of classroom social activities. 

As part of the student activity of the classroom, it is common for 
teachers to have a secretary’s report of the preceding meeting read 
as the first number on the program at each meeting. The following 
report may give a partial idea of the range of student activity. 

In the report, the purpose of the instructor to get the students 
roused to personal activity while he remains in the background as 
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one of the social group will probably be sufficiently clear without 
comment. Regarding the nature of the subject-matter the pur- 
pose will also perhaps be sufficiently clear—to rouse an interest in 
a play as a play, through the analyzing of propositions connected 
with the structure and stage presentation of the play. 


SECRETARY’S REPORT 


The forty-fourth meeting of the 4B English class was opened by the leader 
giving the voice drill. Following this, Secretary Rhodebeck read his report for 
the preceding meeting. There were no serious mistakes brought out when he 
asked the usual questions on completing his reading: ‘‘What errors in fact did 
you notice, Mr. Wardlaw? What criticisms have you on my reading and 
posture, Miss Blydenburgh?” The chairman said that on the whole the 
secretary’s report was a very good summary of the trial of the preceding day. 

After the report, the leader called on the instructor to frame the assignment 
for the next day. This lesson will continue the series in argumentative prob- 
lems agreed upon by the class. 

Following this, Mr. Young and Miss Blydenburgh had their debate: “The 
climax of Macbeth comes during the banquet scene in the third act at the 
moment when Macbeth first sees the ghost of Banquo.” Mr. Young took the 

' affirmative side, and Miss Blydenburgh the negative. Mr. Young said that 
the questions to be decided were: (1) Is the climax at the place where the ghost 
first appears? (2) Does the climax come at any other place in the play? 
The affirmative speaker argued that the climax does come at the place where 
the ghost of Banquo first appears. Miss Blydenburgh said that the climax 
comes in Act III, Scene iv, where the news of Fleance’s escape is brought 
to Macbeth. Miss Blydenburgh presented her side more convincingly, and 
so won the debate, according to the vote of the class. 

Following this, the teacher was called upon by the chairman to give his 
criticisms. He said that the first point was only a repetition of the proposition. 
Mr. Young then tried to justify himself by saying that Miss Blydenburgh in 
their preliminary conference made him take this as the first point to be dis- 
cussed. Theclasssmiled at this. The teacher then told us that the determina- 
tion of the exact climax didn’t greatly matter. He thought there were two 
climaxes: the first, a scenic climax, or the point of view of spectators, which 
comes at the banquet scene; and the second, a logical climax, which comes at 
the point where news of Fleance’s escape is brought to Macbeth. He said that 
the important matter was for us to think of the play as we had seen it’on the 
stage and to realize where on that occasion we had been most excited and had 
felt things were at their height. To each of the speakers the chairman then 
handed the slips written by the class and containing lists of words mispro- 
nounced and comments on posture, enunciation, etc. 
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After the debate, the rest of the time was given to consideration of the 
issues involved in two other propositions on Macbeth: First, Macbeth is suitable 
for presentation in whole or in part by members of our class; and second, 
in any performance of Macbeth the part of Lady Macbeth should be taken 
by a large, full-faced, strong-chinned, red-haired lady. For the latter propo- 
sition, Mr. Walker suggested that the points to be determined were: Would 
such a description fit the facts in the play? Would Macbeth have cared for 
such a lady ? 

These topics were the basis for lively conversation. In the conversation, 
it was suggested that one of the boys see the manager of the Garden Theater 
and ask if Macbeth could be put on soon. 

The bell then rang, and the class adjourned. There were no students 


absent. ; 
Respectfully submitted, 


FLORENCE WIMMEL, Secretary 

This account of a socialized procedure on a specified day in a 
single class may be open to the objection that it does not show com- 
plete socialization of content. That, however, is not the point of 
the present discussion. By a stenographic report of any one of 
many recitation periods in a school where the English work is 
socialized both in content and procedure, I might give an idea 
of the socialization of content. I might offer reports of interviews 
that boys and girls had had with parents regarding books read 
during a semester (As You Like It, Tom Brown’s Schooldays, Steven- 
son’s Travels with a Donkey, Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress), I might 
reproduce classroom conversations regarding Y.M.C.A. work among 
soldiers, or give an account of a week’s campaign in English classes 
leading to the pledging of most of the boys to earn $10.00 for the 
Y.M.C.A., or tell of the Liberty Loan and War Savings dialogues 
and dramatizations. Just now I am merely trying to give a slight 
idea of what one teacher means by socialized classroom procedure. 

The ideas that a certain student, Thomas Young, has regarding 
the meaning of the socialized recitation are as follows: 

There are three ways of conducting a recitation in the high school. 
One way is having the teacher in absolute and continual leadership of the class. 
Another way is to conduct a recitation under the leadership of a pupil in abso- 
lute control. The third way is to put a pupil in charge of the class and have the 
teacher take part as an adviser and helper. 


By the socialized recitation we mean at Richmond Hill High School the 
following things: Every day, after consultation with the class, the instructor 
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assigns for the next day a definite lesson on a definite subject in a textbook or 
on a subject not in the textbook. He then asks a group of questions on the 
topic assigned or assists the class in framing a set. A leader, a secretary, 
and a reader or a speaker are then named in regular order; the pupils whose 
turn it is to act in these capacities go to the board and write their names there. 
This assignment is taken down in systematic form in the notebooks. 

Next day, the leader takes the chair set apart for him and with the aid of his 
notebook conducts the meeting. He calls for the secretary’s report and asks 
the reader or speaker to do his part. Then he calls on members of the class 
to recite on the questions of the day’s assignment or to take up the problem 
on which the class is working. During the meeting, any pupil may ask a ques- 
tion or criticize a statement by parliamentary procedure or good-mannered 
conversation. 


Social procedure in the correction of blackboard work, in the 
correction of notebooks, in dramatizations, in discussion of three- 
minute talks, in the testing of memory selections, etc., offers many 
opportunities for teachers and classes. Perhaps someone may be 
interested in the following accounts by pupils: 


SOCIAL-GROUP CORRECTING IN BOARD WORK 


Early this term our teacher instituted a new form of blackboard-work 
correction. A representative of each of the five groups was chosen by the 
group members to write on the blackboard on a topic assigned by the leader 
for the day. The group leaders were assigned to write an account of this new 
method of doing blackboard work, while the other members of the group were 
assigned to watch and correct the work of their group representative at the 
blackboard. 

While the persons at the board were writing, the members of their groups 
offered criticisms from time to time. Some of those at the board had to begin 
their work over again, since their opening sentences did not have a close con- 
nection to the topic assigned. Some had to omit portions. Errors in punctua- 
tion and spelling were corrected. At the completion of the blackboard work 
each writer reported what help he or she had obtained from the members of 
the group. These are the names of the groups: “L’Etoile,” “We Girls,” 
“‘Handsome Four,” “Ambitious Four,” ‘The Liberty Five.” 

ABRAHAM FRANZBLAU 


SOME OTHER ACTIVITIES OF THE GROUPS 


For the purpose of aiding every member, the eighth-term English class has 
formed itself into social groups. Thus the members have become a very good 
aid to each other and at the same time to the teacher. Each group is com- 
posed of about six members chosen according to seating, according to fitness for 
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mutual helpfulness in the judgment of the teacher, or according to individual 
preferences of the pupils. The groups then hold a meeting and choose leaders. 
The leaders form a committee that has in its charge the social work of the class. 

There are several ways in which this social work is carried on in the class 
recitation. One interesting way is by having everyone write a theme and then 
having the members exchange papers to correct mistakes. Another use of the 
social groups that serves to keep the interest of everyone alive is dramatization. 
Every term there is a play to be read in the course of the English work. The 
groups take turns in dramatizing the most important parts of every day’s 
lesson while the play is being read. Another use is the presentation of charades. 
The groups take turns in producing charades that represent the names of 
authors, or books, or even characters in a book that has been studied. The 
members of the class who do not take part guess the charades. A fourth 
procedure is to have a current-events program. We select a certain day, about 
every two weeks, when the whole lesson may be devoted to the news of the 
day. ‘The leader of the group chosen to present that program acts as chairman 
for the day. He sees to it that every member has a topic to speak on that is 
of general interest. The weekly inspection of notebooks provides a fifth 
phase of the work done by the social groups. During the course of the English 
supervised-study period, every group corrects its own notebooks and then the 
teacher looks over the letter of inspection to detect mistakes. A sixth plan 
for this social work is that of editing a class story-book. Every group meets 
and decides upon a type of story. Some very interesting stories result. Each 
group leader looks over the stories in order to find mistakes that are not desired 
in the class story-book. The group leaders hold a meeting while the stories are 
on their way and select one of the leaders for the editor-in-chief, who superin- 
tends the editing of the book. 


LILLIAN HOPKINS 

What assists in making a social procedure effective in some 
schools is that for every meeting of the class there is a definite, 
clear-cut plan or program, which the leader has only to carry out 
as well as possible. In our particular school the notebook system 
helps to bind together our work, but that is another story (see 
English Journal, April, 1915). 

An element that appears to be a weakness turns out to be a 
pillar of strength. Pupils are taken as leaders absolutely without 
favor and in regular turn. The teacher has to do no bookkeeping 
for this; the pupils arrange the daily assignment of officers for the 
meeting. The bright, lively, vivacious, clear-thinking, capable 
students have no monopoly on the leadership. Every person gets 
his turn. By alertness and resourcefulness, the teacher is able to 
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help the timid, backward leader to make the time of the class meet- 
ing count for something. Instead of being a waste of time, a period 
under such a shrinking leader becomes a triumph of democracy. 
The recitation is not felt by the class to have been flat, stale, and 
unprofitable; even a chance visitor who might drop in would admit 
the same, though he came with hostile attitude. 

For the teacher the advantages of socialized procedure appear 
to be: . 

1. Cutting down of teacher’s nerve strain 

2. Lessening of teacher’s talking 

3. Freeing of teacher for observation of pupils when speaking 
and acting as they do among themselves 

4. Freeing of teacher for personal approach to pupils during 
recitation period 

5. Shifting of point of view, so that pupils ask for assignment 
of work and for teacher’s help in settling troublesome questions 

For the pupils the advantages are: 

1. Developing of freedom in use of language 

2. Developing of good manner among equals 

3. Developing of sense of proportion 

4. Developing of initiative 

5. Developing of co-operative spirit 

Whether the advantages are offset by disadvantages, so that 
such socialized procedure as has been described is not worth what 
it costs, is a question that might be settled thus: Let a teacher con- 
duct one class socially as described and another directly. Let her 
test each class by some standard test. After a fixed time, let her 
test the classes again to see which shows the better results according 
to the standard tests. There will be some elements which have not 
been tested and thus far are not capable of being tested: elements 
of the spirit, such as initiative and co-operation. However, from 
the results of the tests inferences may perhaps be drawn regarding 
these elements. The tests at least will show the absolute attain- 
| ments of the pupils after fixed periods of time spent in the two 
) different methods of procedure. 

Meanwhile let the teachers who as a matter of experience think 
the social procedure in the English classroom worth while propose 
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by observation of their own class meetings the answers to the follow- 
ing questions: 

1. What do you consider to be the function of the teacher in the 
classroom ? 

2. Just what do you mean by the socialized recitation? (Have 
stenographic reports made of every word uttered during a socialized 
recitation period.) 

3. Are your pupils in favor of the socialized recitation as you 
conduct it ? 

4. Does the social procedure reduce the amount of time which 
you have to spend on school work outside of the classroom ? 

5. Do you secure accuracy in the written work of your students ? 

6. How do your students get drill in being accurate orally ? 

7. At the close of the day, when you think back over the day’s 
work, how much time do you consider to have been wasted ? 

8. How do you make each project fit into a progressive plan of 
development of the pupil in: (a) composition? (0) literature ? 

9. With the social procedure are you able to cover the essentials 
that you set up for accomplishment in a given time ? 

10. How do you deal with the problem of having all the class 
participate in the work ? 

11. How do you prevent the spending of time on irrelevant 
points ? 

12. What incentive have your pupils for the accomplishment 
of tasks that you set them or that they set for themselves ? 

13. What happens in your classroom when a heavy, slow student 
has his turn as chairman ? 

14. How do you see that errors overlooked by the class are cor- 
rected ? 

15. How do you make up for the loss of the quiet spirit or the 
driving force found when you are the focus-point of all the pupils ? 
16. How can you grade the pupils’ work from day to day? 

17. How do you get along with a socialized procedure when 
your class consists of lively, turbulent boys ? 











“WORDS, WORDS, WORDS, MY LORD” 


J. FRANK DOBIE 
University of Texas, Austin, Texas 


Three kinds there are, and only three kinds, of verbal expres- 
sion: (1) old wine in old bottles, which is triteness; (2) old wine 
in new bottles, which is talent; (3) new wine either in old bottles 
or in new bottles, it matters not which, for this is genius. Few, 
indeed, are those who. have great originality of matter, the gen- 
iuses; the name of those whose matter is old and whose manner is 
older, the bores of banality, is legion; whereas the number of those 
whose speech is not like the grinding of calliopes, but is refreshing 
and pleasing—the people who in their speech, whether oral or 
written, make society bearable—is to an astonishing extent deter- 
mined by the freshness of their vocabulary. I wish I could know 
that nevermore would a teacher teach the avoidance of ‘“‘big 
words,” or inspire a holy terror for ‘tall talking’’—as reprehensible 
as “word painting’? and “rodomontade”’ are. “Tall talking” 
implies, at least, the ambition to talk, and no talking being who 
has a plentiful stock of words is going to “debase the coinage”’ 
by calling down the thunderbolts of Jupiter to kill a flea. There- 
fore a tall talker requires, not an injunction to cease his talk, but 
more words with which to gratify rightly his legitimate ambition 
to talk. 

What a student—or anyone without them, for that matter— 
needs is new words, big words, exotic words, ‘‘words, words, 
words, my lord,” so many that he can “‘translate’’ a mummery 
into a clean lucidity, an ashen jargon into a vivid eloquence. Of 
late I have been reading in three diverse authors: Lafcadio Hearn, 
Robert Louis Stevenson, and Carlyle; and each one of them sends 
me to the dictionary at every turn of the leaf; each one of them 
depends to a remarkable extent upon the novel freshness of his 
diction. Take, for instance, Carlyle’s famous description of Daniel 
Webster: “The tanned complexion, that amorphous crag-like 
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face; the dull black eyes under their precipice of brows, like dull 
anthracite furnaces, needing only to be blown; the mastiff-mouth, 
accurately closed:—I have not traced as much of silent Berserkir- 
rage, that I remember of, in any other man.” Lurid and power- 
ful in its interpretive picturesqueness is this. But consider the 
means, the “‘new bottles”; if amorphous and Berserkir were ex- 
tracted, or if for those Boanergian epithets some conventional 
succedanea were substituted, what of force would be lost, to say 
nothing of accuracy! A new face, known or unknown, appear- 
ing in an accustomed group of people will cast over them an 
interest, even something of a glamor; and so a new word among 
time-tired locutions will light them up into freshness and vigor. 

It might seem that no man of this time would have the temer- 
ity to describe a sunrise or a sunset after those diurnal phenom- 
ena have been described by so many masters of so many ages. 
But, furnished with a vocabulary as varied and as exotic as his 
own literary realms, extending as they do from the hoary tradi- 
tions of Buddhist Japan to the languorous novelty of Port-of-Spain, 
Lafcadio Hearn essays to paint every variety of solar gorgeousness 
or of twilight softness. At random I select two passages: “Out 
of the clouds one of the more remote had turned a marvellous tone, 
a seemingly diaphanous aureate color, the very ghost of gold”; 
and again: ‘“‘Against an opalescent sea, clouds brilliantly white 
and flocculent like loose new cotton.”’ This is literature, and here 
diaphanous, aureate, opalescent, and flocculent go far toward mak- 
ing the literature, though that phrase of simple words, ghost of 
gold, be the most haunting of all the description. I am not for 
making all students of English literati (God forbid!); but if the 
masters accomplish their great ends largely by selection from an 
extensive and eclectic vocabulary, how much more necessary is it 
that the unmasterful, if they are to have any expression at all, 
assemble unto themselves hosts of words! 

To study Stevenson with a dictionary is to acquire a liberal 
education. Yet, if Stevenson had followed the practice of a cer- 
tain Irish lord, who, according to Swift, made a habit of reading 
aloud to one of his chambermaids (always the most untutored 
one he could find) whatever he had written and then deleting any 
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diction not familiar to her—if Stevenson had adopted such a rig- 
orous exclusion of all but the simplest words, then he had often 
exhibited a page as blanched and colorless as the linen bestowed 
in press by my lord’s most immaculate femme de chambre. Need 
illustrations be multiplied? Then here is one: “This stuff, when 
not purified by the ustration of fire, rots uncleanly into something 
we call life; seized through all its atoms with a pediculous malady; 
swelling in tumours that become independent, sometimes even 
(by an abhorrent prodigy) locomotory; one splitting into millions, 
millions cohering into one, as the malady proceeds through varying 
stages.” In this one piercing passage, there are at least a half- 
dozen words that neither an Irish chambermaid nor her linguistic 
equal, an American college student, could define or comprehend. 
Each one of these words is the symbol of a distinct idea, and just 
by so many ideas in so many choice words is the sentence newer 
and richer. 

A speaker poverty-stricken in vocabulary—and every tongued 
being is some sort of speaker—has but one word to express loco- 
motion, let us say the word go. Hence for him all people go to 
the market, go to the banquet, go to the river to swim; for the 
moving of “every living thing of all flesh’”’ he has but one word, 
go. Were it given him to behold a second hegira of all the crea- | 
tures of earth to a second Noah’s Ark, the only word he would 
have for the motion of each kind would be go. So ‘“‘cabined, 
cribbed, confined” is he in the knowledge of words that of this 
mighty spectacle he could make nothing. But put into the work- 
ing vocabulary of this single-verbed speaker creep and crawl, flutter 
and fly, pace and patter, shuffle and shamble, run and race, amble 
and antic, wobble and waltz, leap and loiter, lilt and limp, flit and 
flounder, prance and plod, hop and hurry along, skip and skelp, 
tread and troop, march and meander—supplant the paucity of his 
vocabulary with such words as these, and then he might observe 
the variety of the spectacle, he might speak with interest and 
accuracy of that spectacle. For want of words to express himself 
accurately it was that Dogberry must be written down an ass; 
though it is a fact, as Nordau has observed, that “even Balaam’s 
ass acquired speech when he had something definite to say.”’ 
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The very fact that every word is the symbol of an idea is the 
reason why every human being, whether plowman or poet, needs 
words, should have words, has a right to demand words—words that 
shall fertilize into conceptions the sterility of his brain. In words 
are, unconsciously, written the history of gods, of polities, and of 
individuals: consider, for example, the origin and meaning of 
saturnine and martial, of guillotine and gerrymander, of martinet 
and jeremiad. It is true that the meaning of these words involves 
etymology; the full meaning of most words does so. Nevertheless, 
etymology aside—an unknown god to all the world save language 
and literature teachers—any word whatsoever acquired is an 
idea acquired. Powerful, yet powerless, Rodin’s Le Penseur sits 
braced against some primordial truth that is laboring for expres- 
sion in his brain; he crouches mute, inarticulate, for he has no 
verbal bottles into which he may pour the wine of his intimations. 
Intimations, not yet thoughts, perturb him; for though we may 
feel without being able ‘‘to tell,” there is no such thing as knowing 
without being able to tell. A thought exists only in words, and 
without words there can be no clear thought. The “mute inglo- 
rious Miltons” of earth have been mute and inglorious because 
they had no speech in which to utter their Miltonic monitions. 
“Tf there be a human talent,” says Carlyle, “let it get into the 
tongue, and make melody with that organ. The talent that 
can say nothing, for itself, what is it? Nothing; or a thing that 
can do mere drudgeries and at best make money by railways.” 
It was George Sand who said: Rien ne soulage pas comme la rhétor- 
ique. What soulagement! what assuagement! what solace! what 
help must the spinners in the sun and the tellers in the banks 
miss who have not la rhétorique, who are empty and desolate for 
the want of word-ideas! 

In that marvelous exposition of himself entitled A Personal 
Record, Joseph Conrad, the solitary maker of beautiful and elo- 
quent prose in this journalistic age of ‘‘staccato yips,” declares: 
“Nothing humanly great—great, I mean, as affecting a whole 
mass of lives—has come from reflection. On the other hand, 
you cannot fail to see the power of mere words; such words as 
Glory, for instance, or Pity..... Shouted with perseverance, 
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with ardor, with conviction, these two by their sound alone have 
set whole nations in motion and upheaved the dry, hard ground 
on which rests our whole social fabric.”’ 

All this, I dare say, sounds to some patient and placid souls 
who teach by the yardstick method more like the rhapsodic inco- 
herencies fit for DeQuincey Societies—and, by the way, two words 
alone, Consul Romanus, could set DeQuincey amid all the imagined 
“grandeur that was Rome’”’—than like pedagogical pabulum. But 
the yardstick is coming. 

In the University of Texas the notebook system, already 
explained in the English Journal,’ is employed. An addendum 
to that labor-saving and highly practicable notebook is a section 
entitled ‘‘New Words.”’ The student is instructed to add from 
five to ten words per week to his vocabulary, and every three or 
four weeks he presents his notebook at conference with the acquired 
words written down. He is to get the words out of his reading, 
general or textbook, and he is to note the setting, the context, in 
which each word appears. I have my students arrange their 
“New Words” page thus: 


NEW WORDS 

















Word Definition Use 
exiguous | Slender, small “Exiguous circumstances ’’— 
| Carlyle 
matutinal Pertaining to matins or to | “Matutinal concert 
| _ morning; early 
comity Good will, consideration ““Comity of nations.’’ State 
papers of any nation but 
| Germany 
jubilate Exult, rejoice “* Jubilating lips”’ 
sibilant Hissing sound, like that of | “Sibilant slap of the water” 
S, sh, z, zh —Margaret Deland in The 
Iron Woman 


If the student cares to, or if the instructor desires him to, he 
may make fuller definitions than I have illustrated, even including 


the etymology of words. 


The matter of writing down the author 


“The Notebook System of Theme Correcting” by Stith Thompson, English 


Journal, January, 1917. 
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of the phrase in which the new word appears is also optional. 
Perhaps some instructors would not require at all an illustration 
of the use of the word. But under no circumstances should the 
student be allowed to get his new words from the dictionary, 
even if O. Henry did acquire his astounding repertoire of words 
by “giving his days and his nights to the study”’ of the dictionary. 

In the first place, if the student depends on the dictionary for 
new words he will, half the time, select outlandish ones that he 
will never use or find used. In the second place, he will not be 
nearly so likely to remember isolated, disconnected words skimmed 
from lexicographic columns as he will be to remember words he 
finds imbedded in sentences from which he has wrung out the 
meaning; though here I must recall Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes’s 
claim that the dictionary was the most engaging romance he had 
ever found. In the third place, if the student goes to a thesaurus 
for his new words, passing by unnoted the unknown words of 
human letters, the chances are appreciably less for his ever acquir- 
ing a close observation and full understanding of the words he must 
encounter in the reading of a lifetime—in fine, for his ever attaining 
that rare accomplishment, the art of reading intelligently. More- 
over, as a second to this “‘two-handed engine”’ for teaching new 
words and also the art of reading thoroughly, I encourage my 
students to write down in the margins of their books definitions 
of all words unfamiliar to them; these marginal definitions will 
serve to keep the words they define fresh in memory. 

The second and third of these reasons for using literature 
rather than lexicons for word sources require elaboration. Mem- 
ory is a matter of association. Many of my students remember 
the titles of books they have read without remembering the names 
of the authors. I remember the names of whatever books I read 
and also those of the authors. I have a friend who, without 
effort, remembers the title, the name of the author, and the date 
of publication of every book he reads. He began early training 
himself thus, though the date may often be a worthless piece of 
knowledge. In like manner a student, provided he has the mem- 
ory to retain a word, can often retain the setting in which he 
found that word, thus making his diction rich in connotation 
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and concrete in meaning. I remember the word sublunary from 
Hazlitt’s “what brave sublunary things”; I remember spectre 
because Irving wrote about a “‘Spectre Bridegroom”’; I remember 
acidulated from having read somewhere that John Randolph of 
Roanoke had a style ‘“‘acidulated with scorn.” By no means am 
I so fatuous as to insist that one can or should remember all one’s 
words together with the concomitants with which they are first 
observed. But a word with associations is more easily remem- 
bered than one without them. 

The third reason given for having the student find neologisms 
in literature is substantive. In the beginning the average fresh- 
man “reads over’’ chapters without discerning the meaning of 
pages; ‘‘covers’’ pages without realizing the structure of sentences; 
and “does” sentences without comprehending the words of which 
they are compounded. Having eyes, he sees not, often because 
he does not know that among the “brave sublunary things” are 
“words and their ways.”’ He has never seen an oriole, either, if 
he lives in some parts of the South; but one day in zodlogy he 
learns of the oriole, and the next morning he beholds that identi- 
cal bird looking in at his window. So, taught to have and to 
hold new words, he begins to watch for them; and he finds them— 
words clear and ideated, words canorous and alluring, words, 
words, words, ‘‘as thick as blossoms in Paradise.”’ 

The mere writing down and exhibiting of new words is, of 
course, but a means to an end. The end is that students shall, 
by frequently looking over their word-lists, incorporate these 
novel acquisitions into their writing and speech. A daring or an 
unduly ambitious student may violate coherence or indulge digres- 
sion, even to the extent of inventing a whole paragraph, that he 
may manipulate his new word. What of that? He may drag 
in one of his neologistic trophies with an effect ludicrous and gro- 
tesque. What of that? At worst, better be a Mrs. Malaprop, 
who certainly took joy in her speech, than Drawer Francis with 
his eternal and solitary utterance—the only speech that the com- 
bined wit of Prince Hal and Falstaff could evoke from him— 
“anon, anon, Sir.”” No matter how used, the word once used will 
thenceforth forever be the user’s; and as he advances farther and 
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farther into the kingdom of words, he will grow wiser and more 
patient, and, though correspondingly more avid for words, will 
adopt for his motto that on the Ravenwood coat of arms: “TI 
bide my time,” coming to understand that Scotch proverb which 
says: ‘If you keep a thing for seven years, you are sure to find a 
use for it at last.” 

It is the fate of every teacher to learn all too well that “against 
stupidity the gods are powerless”; and many and many is the 
collegian who never gets beyond the vocabulary of the daily sport- 
ing page or of the Friday night german. But I have seen students 
come, like Sentimental Tommy, to have their hearts “‘as ta’en 
up wi’ hunting for the right word [the new word] as if it had been 
a game.” I have seen themes take on color and freshness through 
the accrued diction of advancing weeks. Absolutely, no mortal 
who is full of words, of idea symbols, can be wholly empty of 
speech; and with words waiting like lackeys to do one’s bidding 
the devils of dumbness must flee. 

“For know,” speaks the “ Man,” who is Shakespeare, in Shaw’s 
Dark Lady of the Sonnets, “that vile as this world is, and worms 
as we are, you have but to invest all this vileness with a magical 
garment of words to transfigure us and uplift our souls till earth 
flowers into a million heavens. ... . I tell you there is no word 
yet coined and no melody yet sung that is extravagant and majes- 
tical enough for the glory that lovely words can reveal.” 















TREATING THE STAMMERER 


LEON MONES 
Central High School, Newark, N. J. 





It has been estimated that two per cent of our school children 
are stammerers. Of these, some who live in the larger cities are 
occasionally sent to clinics for treatment. Others are experimented 
upon by well-meaning but generally inept teachers, parents, and 
friends. The rest are allowed to stutter away, often cheered with 
the solace that their defect “will wear away with time.” 

But as a matter of fact, stammering is not outgrown. On 
the contrary, if the child is left to himself his incipient and cer- 
tainly curable case generally becomes intensified into a gravely 
habituated one. 

The fundamental cause of stammering (dyslalia) is never an 
organic disorder, but a nervous derangement, a neurosis, as the 
psychoanalyst calls it. In fact, to the psychoanalyst there is 
but one proper way to treat stammering—by psychoanalysis. 
To him stammering is an ‘‘anxiety neurosis’’ of which the motivat- 
ing mechanism is entirely unknown to the sufferer. Anxiety and 
fear of talking are never themselves causes but rather conscious 
after-reactions. Essentially, says the psychoanalyst, stammer- 
ing springs from the sufferer’s attempt to repress from the con- 
scious into the subconscious certain wishes or lines of thought 
condemned as unfit by his “censor.’’ These repressions, coming 
into conflict with the wish to speak and yet not to betray, give rise 
to the stammering. And thus, to cure stammering, we must 
probe and explore the sufferer’s subconsciousness; we must lay bare 
the trends of thought he fears to betray; these trends of thought 
we must “sublimate,” that is, direct into the proper channels; 
then the conflict between repression and expression will cease and 
the stammering disappear. 

However, there are obvious objections to treating stammering 
by psychoanalysis exclusively. To begin with, there are as yet 
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very few competent technical psychoanalysts. In the second 
place, although a subconscious conflict be the cause of incipient 
stammering, still, once the stammering has reached the stage 
of habituation, it becomes to a great extent independent of its 
neurotic cause and must be treated as a physiological perversion. 
Furthermore, many people cannot be psychoanalyzed, because 
it is impossible to establish between them and the psychoanalyst 
the proper “transference,” that is, the requisite feeling of con- 
fidence and sympathy. Many cases, too, are so slight as not to 
warrant the prolonged psychoanalytic treatment. And lastly, 
other methods of treatment consistently produce very frequent 
cures. The fact of the matter is that any method of curing stam- 
mering depends to a great extent upon relieving the patient of 
any subconscious or conscious doubts, fears, or wishes that may 
trouble him. But the elimination of the neurotic origin of a habit 
is not sufficient to eliminate the habit. 

It is sufficient for our purpose, then, to agree with the psycho- 
analysts that stammering springs from some nervous derangement, 
generally subconscious, and not to be too deeply concerned about 
their dictum that any nervous derangement is due to subconscious” 
desires striving for expression against more or less weakened 
resistances. 

Sometimes a shock, a fall, an operation, a serious illness, a 
sex disorder may bring on a derangement of the nervous system 
and the initial stages of a case of stammering. Sometimes the 
nervous derangement owes its origin to a tense state of fear brought 
on by a continual subjection of the child’s imagination to the 
horrors of ghost stories. Very often the pernicious system of 
rigorous discipline practiced by some teachers so fills the child 
with apprehension and anticipation of punishment as to bring 
on a mischievous kind of nervous tonicity which may lead to the 
initial stages of stuttering. It is interesting to note that the 
psychoanalyst looks upon all of these factors as so many circum- 
stances tending to lower resistances and thus to give greater play 
to subconscious desires striving for expression. 

An adult stutterer whom I know exhibits very interesting 
symptoms. He never stutters when conversing with his equals 
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or inferiors. In fact, among his close friends he is spoken of as 
an exhilarating conversationalist, and yet, when he feels that he 
is speaking to a superior he is uneasy and apprehensive, seeks to 
terminate the interview as soon as possible, and stutters most 
aggravatingly. When he is introduced to a man he appraises 
the newcomer anxiously. If he becomes aware of some kind of 
personal superiority in himself his conversation is easy and con- 
fident; but if he suspects that the newcomer is in any way his 
superior he is unable to talk fluently, and the agony of his inepti- 
tude is painful. This man insists he owes his trouble to a lady 
martinet of a school teacher, whose very look when directed upon 
him used to make him tremble, and to whom he so dreaded to 
talk unsolicited that he would very often stop short in the midst 
of a question and stand frightened and helpless. 

The mental condition of the stutterer is significant. In his 
social intercourse he usually exhibits an anxious eagerness. He is 
always on the alert, always expectant. Before you are through 
with your remark he anticipates it and stutters a reply, afraid 
that you will not find him ready in his response. Yet when he is 
alone he often talks without stuttering, clearly and emphatically. 
In company he becomes frightened at the prospect of having to 
express his thoughts. Constant failure makes him shy, timid, and 
superapologetic. Still he may persist in trying to talk. He is too 
sensitive to keep silent; people may comment upon his silence. 

Then the stutterer very often lapses into a stage even more 
unfortunate. He becomes discouraged and despondent. He loses 
all desire to talk, and in fact begins to feel a decided aversion to 
society. He begins to look upon his stuttering as an excuse for 
avoiding people and accepts his disease with a morbid kind of self- 
pity. George Darley used to excite compassion by referring to 
his stuttering as “‘my mask.” 

The stutterer may exhibit his trouble in one or more of sev- 
eral ways. He may utter spasmodic repetitions of some initial 
consonant and pronounce “‘tack”’ t-t-t-tack. He may be unable 
to begin a remark without first producing a prolonged grunt like 
“uh,” or without first putting his tongue between his teeth and 
producing the prolonged sound of “th” sonant. He may be 
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unable to pronounce some certain word; one boy whom I have 
seen is unable to pronounce “Yes, Sir!’’ without first struggling 
over the ‘‘y.””. He may preface his remarks with facial grimaces, 
such as working his eye, opening wide his mouth, twitching his 
nostrils or his lower jaw convulsively. He may prolong the 
vowel sound of a word and say ‘‘Ceeeesar’’; or if he is trying to 
say a word beginning with “p” or “b,” he may compress his 
lips tightly and be unable to utter a sound. Sometimes he will 
be unable to talk at a uniform rate and will utter the first part of 
a sentence slowly and deliberately, then rush off the second part 
with total abondon; or he will begin to talk, suddenly find himself 
out of breath, and stop short. 

We must now inquire into the nature of the disease, remember- 
ing, however, that the nature of a disease is not its cause; the 
cause of the disease in question we have seen to be nervous and 
perhaps always subconscious. Four theories have been advanced, 
and in none of these has the truth been proved to lie exclusively. 
The first of these imputes stuttering to an inability of the organs 
of speech to act in unison. In other words, holders of this theory 
claim that the stutterer cannot say “breathe” simply because 
his lips, instrumental in producing the sound of “‘b,’’ and his tongue, 
which vibrates to produce the succeeding ‘‘r,”’ are unable to work 
in the requisite perfect succession. But obviously, although the 
above-mentioned theory may explain the modus operandi of stam- 
mering, it falls short of explaining its nature. For the evident 
question is: What causes this inability of the organs of speech 
to act in unison ? 

A second theory holds that stuttering is in its nature an ina- 
bility to breathe properly. While this inability to breathe properly 
characterizes many cases, just as many occur in which normal 
breathing is clearly evidenced. Besides, inability to breathe prop- 
erly does not explain the physiological nature of stuttering at all. 

The third theory holds that the nature of stuttering is an 
overemphasized accentuation of consonants. This theory, too, 
describes some cases, but a little reflection suggests that the 
overemphasized accentuation of consonants is itself a resulting 
symptom and not the primary nature of the disorder. 
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The fourth theory has it that the nature of stuttering is an 
unnatural tension of the muscles of the larynx, and as a result, 
a constant straining of the vocal cords. Many stutterers bear 
out this theory by the invariable hoarseness and monotony of 
their voices and by their inability to sing a melody and to speak 
in more than one pitch. But this theory is sometimes obviously 
unsound. A very well-known singer, who lives in New York, 
stutters woefully when he tries to talk. 

The truth of the matter, though it does not lie in any one 
theory, is basic to all. The nature of stuttering seems to be 
a cramp or tetanus of some respirational muscle or organ, or of 
some vocal muscle or organ, induced at first by some malignant 
nervous disorder, and made permanent by habituation. If the 
tetanus is located in the diaphragm or abdominal muscles, the 
mechanisms of respiration, then the “nature of the stutterer’s 
defect is an inability to breathe properly.” If the tetanus is 
located in the tongue, palate, glottis, or any other muscle or organ 
instrumental in the production of consonant sounds, then the 
nature of the defect may be an inability to work the speech organs 
in unison and very often a resulting accentuation of those conso- 
nants which are pronounced. Lastly, if the tetanus is located in 
muscles of the larynx, the result is an overtonicity of the vocal 
cords instrumental in the production of vowel sounds, and the 
apparent nature of the disease is an overprolongation of vowel 
sounds. But wherever the tetanus may be located, a temporary 
elimination of the malignant nervous tension brings about a tem- 
porary cure of stuttering, unless the case has become so gravely 
habituated as to be entirely independent of the initial nervous 
disorder. Thus it is that child stutterers,.when alone, or when 
with bosom friends, do not stutter. Likewise, a permanent cure 
in cases which are not yet habituated may be brought about 
by a permanent elimination of the nervous tension. 

The treatment of the disease, then, must resolve itself into 
two aims: First, by means of suggestion, persuasion, or psycho- 
analysis to eradicate the nervous disorder. Second, by means 
of suitable exercises to correct the vagaries of muscular and organic 
functioning. While the case is still in its incipient stage, and 
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its relation to some nervous derangement such as a fear is quite 
evident, the more important aim should be to correct the nervous 
derangement. But when the case is one of long standing and 
the primary nervous derangement not clearly evident, the aim 
should be mainly to effect good speech by habit-transforming 
exercises. Of course encouragement and suggestion are essential 
and psychoanalysis may be resorted to. 

In the cases of young children the suggestive treatment must 
predominate materially, coupled with the employment of constant 
imitative exercises and sympathetic correction. The teacher 
should try not to evidence any undue amount of gravity or con- 
cern, as it tends to direct the child’s attention to his own abnor- 
mality and brings about a dangerous self-consciousness. He should 
inspire the child with the belief that his stuttering is simply a 
disagreeable habit which, with a little effort, he can easily con- 
quer. He should never be severe or harsh, though persistence 
is indispensable, and he should never threaten punishment. He 
should be ready to comment and express satisfaction and corre- 
spondingly slow to censure. 

The teacher should frequently read sentences of moderate 
length and ask the child to repeat them. He should excite the 
child’s curiosity and encourage him to ask questions. When the 
child stutters, he should gently stop him, utter the word or sentence 
himself and ask the child to imitate him. The child, after a few 
attempts, will invariably pronounce the word correctly. The 
teacher should appear to be perfectly satisfied and he should 
impress upon the pupil that he can speak just as well as anyone 
else if he will only be careful. The pupil must do all work (mem- 
ory recitation, reading of compositions, reproducing of stories, 
etc.) from the front of the room, but he must never be frightened 
into coming forward if he shows reluctance. He should be coaxed, 
remonstrated with, reasoned with, yet his coming forward should 
be insisted upon. 

Above all, the teacher must bear in mind that the child stutterer 
is a young egotist whose attention and interest are morbidly cen- 
tered in himself. He will generally be found to be bright, but 
self-consciously nervous and timid, very impressionable and very 
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sensitive. Sometimes he is impressed with the idea that some- 
thing in his personal appearance is grotesque, and he searches 
and weighs every remark uttered in his presence to find some 
imaginary reflection upon himself. If the teacher fails to nod a 
greeting to him, the child is depressed and discouraged; if the 
teacher looks angry or disturbed, the child imagines that he is 
somehow the cause. He craves praise and tries to merit it, but 
in his attempts he fears that he will fail. This pernicious egotism 
of the child stutterer must be eradicated. How is this best done ? 

The child must be interested in something outside of himself, 
something that he will do for its own sake. He must be made to 
become enthusiastic about some activity, some bit of nonsense if 
necessary. He may be inspired to collect postage stamps or 
matchbox covers; to possess a collection of butterflies or birds’ 
nests; the point is, he must be made to cultivate a hobby and 
to transfer to this hobby the concentrated attention which he has 
been lavishing upon himself. Then he must be made to talk 
about his hobby, to give accounts of his latest acquisitions. But 
he must be made to feel that what the teacher wants is informa- 
tion and not the opportunity to make him talk. 

Of like importance is the elimination of the child’s timidity. 
This is best accomplished by attacking the source when the source 
can be discovered. Harsh treatment at home, contact with dis- 
eased and morbid persons, the narration of fearful ghost stories, 
are frequent sources of fear to the child. Constructively, the 
child must be inspired by stories of heroes, men who know no 
fear, no cowardice, no timidity; men who will do right in the face 
of all dangers. He must be taught to imitate them in their fear- 
lessness, in their power to command. He may be made squad 
captain, and should be told that a captain’s language must be 
clear, distinct, and sharp. 

His home life and associations should be carefully examined. 
For though stammering itself is doubtless not inherited, a child’s 
constant association with stammerers will obviously make a stam- 
merer of him. If it is discovered that any of his near relatives 
is a stammerer, the child should if possible be limited in his asso- 
ciation with the relative in question. Sometimes a child’s compan- 
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ions furnish him with ideas which in view of his impressionable 
and imaginative disposition are extra-malignant. These compan- 
ions he must be taught to avoid. 

Sometimes the child’s religious instincts may be utilized. One 
child was cured of stammering by a Sunday-school teacher who 
told him to pray whenever he caught himself stuttering and he 
would be cured. 

If this mental and character guidance be given the child, and if 
in addition he be afforded opportunity to speak and to imitate good 
speaking, a cure will always result. The time alone is uncertain. 

In the treatment of the adult stutterer experience shows that 
the most feasible method is one in which habit-breaking procedure 
is made to predominate, and the elimination of any undesirable 
mental state is made a necessary complement. For, as we have 
seen, the stuttering of an adult has become largely independent 
of its inducing nervous derangement and has settled into a habit. 
But it must be borne in mind that even though the habit may 
appear to be broken, it will under slight provocation revive unless 
the mental derangement in which it has its root is entirely elim- 
inated. Therefore we must break the habit of stuttering, but 
meanwhile eradicate the nervous derangement. 

Generally, a habituated case should first receive a thorough 
medical examination—nose, throat, adenoids, tonsils—to make 
sure that no pathological factor enters to complicate the case. 
Once the negative is established, surgery should be absolutely 
abandoned. In 1841 Deffenbach used to treat speech defects by 
surgery. He attempted to cure stammering by cutting a wedge- 
shaped section out of the root of the tongue. The result was 
that many patients were maimed for life, some died, and none 
were cured. Itard used to place ivory forks in the cavity of the 
lower jaw to support the tongue. Detnold used to pass needles 
through the tongue. Since then, surgery has abandoned attempts 
to cure stammering. 

The habit-breaking treatment of the adult stutterer depends 
upon the following fact: by the employment of certain phonetic 
devices the stutterer can be made temporarily to speak correctly. 
These devices we must now briefly examine. 
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It has been demonstrated repeatedly that by the use of phonetic 
drills any stutterer can be made to read fluently a sentence of 
limited length. Suppose we decide upon the following sentence 
as our phonetic tool: Laughing waters flowed past. 

Denhart’s device was to make the patient inhale deeply, then 
to have him read the sentence rapidly, after elongating the first 
syllable, thus: La4aa-phingwatersflowedpast. 

Colombat’s device was to make the patient read the sentence 
slowly, emphasizing the vowels and beating time with his foot, thus: 

Lafigh - ihg wt ers flowed past. 

These and other devices of like kind are admittedly artificial, 
and at first they give to the stutterer the power to read unhesitat- 
ingly only the material contained in the phonetic tool. The 
teacher must now effect a transference of this power to the patient’s 
conversational needs. However, it hardly seems probable that 
any one phonetic device can be applicable to all cases in the face 
of our knowledge that the stutterer’s tetanus may be located in 
one of many muscles and organs. It will not be amiss, therefore, 
to suggest certain other devices whose efficacy has been proved, 
together with a plan of procedure to determine which device is 
most applicable in each case. 

It is always safe to begin the treatment with a series of simple 
breathing exercises. If the nature of the stutterer’s defect is a 
tetanus of some respirational muscle or organ and a consequent 
habituated method of incorrect or irregular breathing, then the 
trouble is attacked at its right spot. If, however, the patient is 
from the first able to breathe properly, then the exercises will do him 
no harm and will serve to demonstrate his respirational soundness. 

Breathing exercises will be found suggested in any textbook 
on elocution or oral English. A few are given below. 

1. Breathe in deeply and emit breath slowly between teeth 
so as to produce the hissing sound of s. (A normal breather should 
be able to prolong the sibilance for at least twenty-five seconds.) 

2. Breathe in deeply and try not to move the abdominal 
walls. (This develops chest or rib breathing.) Breathe in deeply, 
moving abdominal walls and try not to move chest walls. (This 
develops diaphragm or abdominal breathing.) Breathe in deeply, 
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(This develops the 


dilating both abdominal and chest walls. 
most satisfactory form of breathing for speech. If the patient 
is unable to breathe by means of his diaphragm, he can very often 
be made to do so if he assumes a lying position. 
breathe by means of the diaphragm when they are flat on their 


backs.) 







Most people* 


Mark crosses (to indicate 


3. Take simple reading matter. 
pauses for breath) at all points where the sense permits, trying to 
mark so that the intervals between pauses average fifteen words. 
The teacher should beat time (about one beat per second) and 
the patient should read, one word to each beat, breathing in deeply 
each time he comes to a cross mark. 

The patient’s general success or failure in these exercises will 
indicate his ability or inability to breathe properly. The teacher 
must be careful in deciding, however, for often a patient’s breath- 
ing may be perfect and yet he may be unable to read without 
stuttering the matter called for in these exercises. If the nature 
of his defect is found to be a respirational disorder, the course to pur- 
sue is a long series of respirational exercises plus the proper mental 
guidance. How to give proper mental guidance we shall discuss 


later. 
















The patient may now be put through a series of exercises to 
test his muscular co-ordination in the production of vowels and 


consonants. 






Have him proceed as follows: 


Fat - fat - fat - fat - fat - fat! 

Fatten - fatten - fatten - fatten! 
Fattening food - fattening food! 
Fattening food is good. Fattening food is good. 


(Deep breath.) 
(Deep breath.) 
(Deep breath.) 








A series of such lists is easily prepared. If the patient’s dis- 
order lies in this quarter he should be subjected to a long course of 
similar exercises. 

An exercise designed to discover and relieve an existing tetanus 
of the larynx is as follows: 

1. Have the patient sing the scale. 

2. Have him sing the scalesong (O how sweet the bells are 


ringing! etc.). 
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3. Have him intone the vowels as follows: Begin on a low 
note; give the first vowel a long upward inflection and continue 
others on successive higher notes as if asking a question, thus: 


u/? 
o/ 
i/ 
e/ 
a/ 
Reverse the process as if in answer to a question, thus: 
a/ 
e/ 
i/ 
o/ 


4. Have the patient repeat sentences, exaggerating their tone 
inflections, thus: 


I thank 


Oo 0? 
am 
PE go, ae 


Each time the patient changes the pitch of his voice he is 
using his laryngeal muscles to vary the tension on his vocal cords 
and thus he is exercising his cramped muscles. 

Of great importance in all exercises designed to aid the stutterer 
is the employment of rhythmic beating by the teacher when the 
patient is called upon to talk. Rhythmic beating serves as a 
guide both to the patient’s breathing and to his muscular vocal 
functioning. Besides, it serves to concentrate the patient’s atten- 
tion upon something other than his inability to talk. Many 
grave sufferers will be found to read quite properly while forced 
to pronounce each word in time to a beat. 

It is up to the teacher, then, to select suitable phonetic exer- 
cises, which enable the stutterer to speak correctly the matter 
which is contained in the exercises themselves. Then as we have 


very rou! 


well, 
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seen he must effect a transference. This can be accomplished by 
alternating between exercise work and general conversation, and 
by helping the student to use in his general conversation the habits 
he has gained in his formal exercises. 

If the patient exhibits idiosyncrasies, the teacher must use 
his ingenuity. An adult, for instance, is unable to pronounce 
words containing the letter n. He is directed to do the following: 
Take a deep breath. Place your tongue against the roof of your 
mouth. Breathe out through your nose, murmuring meanwhile. 
You are giving the sound of m. Say “in,” “an,” “ant,” etc. 
The teacher must now work so persistently that the patient will 
gradually conquer his trouble. 

As we have seen, however, all of these exercises are of no value 
unless the patient is set straight mentally and morally. The 
possibilities of psychoanalysis in this direction we have already 
discussed. The following are some “repressed complexes”? which 
may cause the nervous derangement of stammering and which 
must be eradicated: 

1. Repression of sexual secrets and fear of betrayal. 

2. Typical Oedipus complexes and fear of betrayal. 

3. Masochistic fancies and fear of betrayal. 

These the psychoanalyst may discover by analyzing either 
“natural” or “‘artificial”” dreams, and these he must eradicate or 
“sublimate.”’ 

The teacher’s way to cure nervous distortion must be to win 
the patient’s confidence; to purge him of his fears and doubts; to 
inspire him to make friends and to think of others; to be conscious 
of his energy and powers; to stop living in the past and awake to 
the thrill of the present. Sometimes a patient can be made to 
submerge his doubts and fears in deep religious passion. Hypnosis 
has been used sometimes successfully and sometimes with failure. 

The final caution is: Be persistent. Make use of imitation. 
Encourage. Stimulate the patient to believe that right living 
will bring about a right mental state and consequent cure. 


































LINGUISTICS AS A REQUIRED SUBJECT IN COLLEGE 
AND IN HIGH SCHOOL 





ELLA HEATON POPE 
High School, Springfield, Massachusetts 





The purpose in making linguistics a college requirement for 
students and prospective teachers of English and an essential part 
of the high-school curriculum is not to turn every student into a 
Samuel Johnson; nor is it to develop him to fulfil Richard Grant 
White’s conception of a real philologist, who, he says, “‘horsed upon 
Grimm’s law, chases the evasive syllable over umlauts and ablauts 
into the faintly echoing recesses of the Himalayas.” Study of 
linguistics may create a desire for deep, scholarly research, but this 
need not be its main purpose nor its main value. 

Before we consider the value of this subject as a college and a 
high-school requirement it should be understood that the term 
“linguistics” as used here includes a study of the history of word 
meanings—their specialization, transference, and degeneration; 
that it also involves a study of the structural development of words; 
and that this necessitates a knowledge of certain affixes and roots, 
and of inflection and derivation. The other phases of linguistics, 
as that term is used here, are word usage (including meaning and 
pronunciation) and the history of the English language as a whole. 

Except among selected groups of scholars such a study has in 
the past received scant attention. Even today it is evident from 
observation of our schools and from inquiries made of teachers that 
there are comparatively few who realize, or care to realize, the full 
importance of the subject. There is little appreciation of how 
valuable it might be, not only to the teacher, but also to the student 
of English. Hence linguistics has been pushed into a corner of the 
graduate school of our universities, where, even for language 
specialists, it remains an elective subject. It is true that many 
high-school teachers give some instruction in word histories, the 
principles of English usage, and the development of the language as 
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a whole; but their efforts are for the most part spasmodic. 
Furthermore, much of the instruction that they give shows a 
limited and often a decidedly inaccurate knowledge of the subject. 
On one occasion a high-school teacher in discussing the phrase 
“ominous silence”? complacently explained to her class that the 
word ominous comes from the Latin omnis, meaning “all,” and that 
an ominous silence therefore means a silence that is al] over every- 
thing—in other words, a pervasive silence! This is only one of 
many linguistic absurdities and inaccuracies that flourish in some 
of our English classrooms. 

It will perhaps be argued that we should not expect teachers to 
know linguistics more thoroughly, that they cannot know every- 
thing, and that we must somewhere place a limit. But linguistics 
would not for a moment lie outside this limit if its practical value 
toward a complete mastery of English were fully realized. 

Consider the value, to teacher and student, of an acquaintance 
with the history of word meanings, one phase of linguistics as 
outlined here. Any teacher who in discussing a vocabulary or a 
list of spelling words cannot call attention to a few of these interest- 
ing histories misses his chief opportunity for making that phase of 
his work alive and significant. Such a teacher would pass by any 
mention of the interesting changes recorded in the words “‘pocket 
handkerchief,’ the stories connected with ‘‘sandwich,” “hector,” 
and “tantalize,” and the poetry embodied in “daisy.” In these 
and in scores of other words there are countless opportunities for 
making the study of spelling a living thing, not a mechanical, 
dry-as-dust burden. It would, of course, be worse than useless for 
a high-school teacher to treat this phase of linguistics too extensively 
or in too great detail. It cannot be too strongly emphasized that 
its value lies not so much in the amount of information it furnishes 
as in the mental attitude that it creates in the pupil. It gives him 
a respect for words, a realization that they are not mere arbitrary 
letter groups, but that they are bundles of history, of legend, 
or of poetry. When this attitude of respect and interest has once 
been created toward spelling and vocabulary the increased effort 
of the pupils to investigate and master words is little short of 
surprising. 
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Another phase of linguistics which is also of considerable value 
is the study of word structure. This, of course, requires some 
knowledge of roots, affixes, inflection, and derivation. Not many 
years ago the part of this study which relates to affixes and roots 
was adopted in the schools in the hope that it would give pupils 
an accurate understanding of word meanings, of spelling, and of 
pronunciation. It was declared a failure, however. Opponents of 
the method stated that actual memorizing of a word was better 
than reaching a conclusion as to its meaning or its spelling through 
a maze of affixes and roots. Nevertheless, even these enemies of 
the method admit that if wisely used it is a great help in checking 
wrong contextual suggestions and in showing the correct division 
of unfamiliar words; that while it cannot take the place of example 
and of drill, it is a most valuable supplement to them. 

An acquaintance with the principles of English usage—a third 
element in linguistic study—is worth while, not only because it helps 
toward a wise choice of words, but also because it does away with 
bigoted ideas as to what is right and wrong in English; it prevents 
slavish obedience to the hairsplitting and often groundless dis- 
tinctions as to usage and pronunciation that are advocated by 
extreme purists—distinctions that have crept into many of our 
dictionaries and textbooks, where they are receiving undue atten- 
tion and respect from many students and teachers. In connection 
with word usage, synonyms and antonyms should be studied in 
order to strengthen and develop an accurate sense of word meanings. 
With high-school students this must not be carried too far; it must 
be limited to words which the pupils will actually use. As a help 
toward a complete understanding of all these phases of linguistics, 
a study of the history of the English language as a whole is essential. 
Students should know the chief stages through which the language 
has passed, the main sources from which it is derived, and the 
factors which have influenced its growth. This knowledge will 
serve as a foundation for the other phases of linguistics, and as a 
supplement to them. 

It will be justly asked whether linguistic instruction, more 
thorough and systematic than that which the average high-school 
teacher gives, has ever been tried and proven successful. This 
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question is based largely upon the assumption that the high-school 
student is not sufficiently mature to profit by such instruction. 
An answer to this question is given by Professor Rollo Walter 
Brown, of Wabash College, in his How the French Boy Learns to 
Write.* In this he shows, among other things, how the study of 
linguistics is carried out in the schools of France. There it is not 
left until the boy reaches the equivalent of our college or graduate 
school; it begins when he is fourteen or fifteen years old. As to 
the nature and value of this study Professor Brown writes: 


By the time the boy leaves the lycée, he has learned something of the life 
of words, of roots, of affixes . . . . of simple words, of compound words; 
he has become acquainted with the linguistic significance of the Roman inva- 
sion, and he has had an opportunity to see how doublets have come into the 
language; he has discovered some of the distinguishing marks of popular and 
learned origins . . . . he has been asked to note scores of changes—perhaps 
each slight in itselfi—that have taken place within the past two centuries. The 
value of the study can scarcely be doubted. .. . . It gives the pupil a language 
background. He has some knowledge of the past; and if the study has served 
only to acquaint him with the fact that there has been a past in language, his 
time has been well spent. [Furthermore] it gives him a just notion of the 
nature of language. After some instruction of this kind, he cannot look upon 
language as a thing that is fixed and unchangeable. .. . . Many matters that, 
perchance, have perplexed him from his earliest youth are now made clear. 
. . . . The study arouses a healthy curiosity about language problems. .. . . 
Pupils come to see that the history of a language may be almost as interesting 
as the history of the people with whose life it is interwoven. 


Those who admit the value of this study may object to it on 
the ground that there is no time for it in our crowded high-school 
curriculum; but this objection is hardly justifiable. The maximum 
amount of time needed for the study of the history of the English 
language would be fifteen or twenty recitation periods with supple- 
mentary reading and review. The study of the history, structure, 
and usage of words should, for the most part, be incidental to work 
in spelling, composition, grammar, and literature. Another im- 
portant question as to the practicability of such a course in high 
school concerns the teacher himself. He must not take away the 
interest and effectiveness of linguistics by making it too detailed 
and technical, for its chief value is, as Professor Brown expresses it, 


‘Harvard University Press. See pp. 111-13, inclusive. 
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to arouse “a healthy curiosity”’ about language problems, not to 
burden the student with masses of facts merely for the sake of 
informing him. If interest and “healthy curiosity” can be main- 
tained, the amount of information that the student gets will take 
care of itself. As in the teaching of other subjects, it is imperative 
that the material of linguistics should be simplified and made 
relevant and significant. As a first step toward success in present- 
ing it effectively, it is essential, of course, that the teacher should be 
equipped with a broad and thorough knowledge of the subject. 
To give him this necessary preparation is the business of the college. 
But unless the college makes linguistics a required rather than an 
elective subject there will continue to be teachers who know little 
or nothing about it, for there are few who elect it in the graduate 
school and still fewer who study it by themselves. 

To make a complete and exact plan of procedure for a high- 
school course in linguistics is impossible, because the material must 
be adapted to the particular school or class. The brief general 
outline given below, however, would be practicable for the ordinary 
high-school course and covers the essential points. It is intended 
only as a suggestion for a method of treatment. Other material 
can be added, provided it is not too technical and is made relevant 
to the work in spelling, composition, and literature. Information 
relating to all the topics included in this plan may be found in the 
following list of books; a careful reading of these is essential for 
any teacher who has not studied linguistics. All of them contain 
chapters and sections which may be assigned to the pupils for 
reference; but much of the material will have to be adapted by the 
teacher, particularly in the case of first- and second-year pupils. 
As yet there is no single text which embodies all phases of the 
subject in sufficiently simple form for the ordinary high-school 
student. 

PLAN FOR LINGUISTICS IN HIGH SCHOOL 
First Two YEARS 


I. History of the English language.—A simple, elementary study of the 
history of the English language is given in the Appendix to Krapp’s Elements 
of English Grammar. This is a good foundation for work with Freshmen and 
Sophomores. The material in this brief Appendix should be supplemented 
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by concrete examples from other sources and by additional material showing 

how history,.customs, and folklore are embodied in English words. This 

phase of linguistics should be given early in the first year. 

II. Etymologies—In connection with literature and composition, and 
particularly in connection with spelling, call attention to the simpler and more 
interesting etymologies and changes in word meanings. A few of the words 
by which these points are best illustrated are “pantry,” “dungeon,” “belfry,” 
“handkerchief,” ‘‘tantalize,” “tawdry,” “hector.” Explanations of these 
and of many others may be found in Greenough and Kittredge’s Words and 
Their Ways, particularly in chapters xvii—xxi, and in chapters xxv and xxvi; 
also in Bradley’s The Making of English, chapter v. 

_ Spelling and word usage, word structure-—In connection with spelling 
teac 
A. Use of the dictionary, (1) the meaning of the more common terms and 

abbreviations used, and (2) the degree to which the dictionary may be 

depended upon as an absolute authority. This dictionary study would 
connect itself with questions as to usage, including meaning and pro- 
nunciation. There is excellent material for this in Krapp’s Modern English. 

B. Synonyms and antonyms should be studied in connection with the assigned 
spelling words. 

C. As a help in spelling and in word division teach some of the more common 
prefixes and suffixes. These should not be presented in the form of a list 
to be memorized; they should be gradually assimilated in connection with 
a discussion of the words in spelling or composition in which they actually 
occur. 

D. In a simple way show how words are built up. Material for this may be 
found in Words and Their Ways, chapters xiii and xiv, and in The Making 
of English, chapter iv. 

IV. Historical grammar.—There are a few points of historical grammar 
which may be given to make clear some of the difficulties and apparent incon- 
sistencies met and to add interest to seemingly arbitrary and meaningless 
principles. 

A. In connection with nouns and their inflectional forms give 
1. Explanation of irregular plurals: their origin. 

2. Explanation of peculiarities in nouns of relationship. 

3. Explanation of how distinctive gender forms developed, and how suf- 

fixes expressing gender have changed since the Old English period. 

4. Explanation of the history and use of the apostrophe. 

B. In connection with adjectives explain irregular comparison. 

C. In connection with adverbs and other particles 
1. Explain why “hard,” “fast,” etc., have the same form as adjectives. 

2. Explain the origin of ‘‘no,” “not,” and “yes.” 

3. Explain origin of the endings “-ly,”’ ‘‘-long,” “‘-e(s),”’ and “‘-ce. 
4. Call attention to the past and present use of double negatives. (See 

Emerson’s Brief History of the English Language for all the foregoing 

points.) 
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Last Two YEARS 


During the last two years a similar plan may be followed. 
There is such an endless variety of words to discuss that mere 
repetition need not be feared. The chief line of advance in these 
later years would be in the history of the English language. 
Students of Latin, French, or German could go into this a little 
more extensively than those with knowledge of English only. 
With the exception of phonetic change and the minor details of 
Grimm’s law, Juniors and Seniors should be able to take up the 
main facts in Emerson’s Brief History of the English Language in a 
connected and systematic way. 
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AN ENGLISH SERVICE SYSTEM 





ALICE BIDWELL 
Formerly of Freeport High School, Freeport, Illinois 





After several years of earnest effort to secure the active co- 
operation of other high-school instructors in the correction of 
spoken and written English, the members of our department felt 
that we were not getting results from any of the methods we had 
used. When she really wants to accomplish a definite end and all 
previous means have failed, the night watches of an English teacher 
sometimes bring at last the desired suggestion. It was in this way 
that the plan for an “‘ English service system” came to me. 

I had been visiting the home of a friend who found it hard to 
decide what kind of an automobile her father should give her, and 
during the arguments for various cars I had heard a great deal 
about the advantages of certain ones because of the “service’’ pro- 
vided, which was both excellent and conveniently near. The word 
“service” in this application for some reason stuck in my mind, 
and it occurred to me that our English factory ought to establish 
a service department where all students could be repaired or 
adjusted in their speech and writing. 

It has since been brought to my attention that a similar scheme 
is used in other schools, but unless it prevails quite generally an 
outline of our system may be helpful to some other English teachers 
who are struggling now as we were formerly. 

First of all, the plan takes both time and money, but not much 
of either. Three sets of blanks, a loose-leaf notebook, and a filing 
case must be purchased. One set of blanks (Blank A) is in the form 
of pads to be distributed to all the teachers in the school, one 
(Blank B) in the form of notice slips to be sent from the office to 
English teachers, and one (Blank C) in the form of index cards for 
locating all students in their English courses. The principal’s sec- 
retary does the clerical work of the service system in our school, 
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and after the preliminary arrangements are made no one teacher 
spends much time on the service. 

On each student’s file card, besides his name, are placed the 
course he is taking at present, the name of the instructor in that 
course, and the same two facts about him in the preceding semester. 
On Thursday of each week the secretary collects from all the 
teachers their blanks (A) telling what students have made serious 
English mistakes in their classes and offering suggestions about the 
avoidance of such mistakes. These blanks are kept in a loose-leaf 
notebook, and from them the secretary sends a report (B) every 
Friday to the English teachers who are responsible for the erring 
pupils at present or have been in the immediate past. On Monday 
each English teacher is asked to see the students who have made 
the mistakes, talk with them about the difficulty, drill the whole 
class in the problem if advisable, or give the cuplrits some special 
work to remedy their bad habits. If the mistake was made by 
someone formerly in her class, she makes a note of the fact that 
drill in this particular problem has been ineffectual during the pre- 
ceding semester and plans to make it effectual with her present 
class. Each English teacher keeps a file of the reports of her 
students, and at the end of the semester certain results are made 
known. 

It was not necessary to make any effort to arouse interest in 
the plan. The students were so eager about it that they came and 
asked for pads on which to put down the mistakes made by some 
of their teachers. When this impertinence (though one of tragic 
import) was discouraged, the service system still interested the 
students, and to increase the impetus for individuals and classes 
the teachers decided upon some other devices. One of these was 
that any student who had ten reports handed in against him should 
be required to tutor and take a special examination in conversa- 
tional English before receiving his credit in the present English 
course. Several people just saved their lives after eight or nine 
reports and learned at least to bridle their tongues. No one student 
was the subject of ten reports. Besides this, the department invited 
to a party to be given at the end of the semester the class—Senior, 
Junior, Sophomore, or Freshman—which had fewest reports against 
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its members. The records were as follows: Seniors 42, Juniors 29, 
Sophomores 76, Freshmen 64. As the pupils soon urged in their 
own defense, these figures were not an accurate estimate of the 
correctness of the English used by the classes, since some teachers 
were very much more careful than others about reporting mistakes, 
and moreover the classes were not all of the same size. But it was 
as fair a scheme as could be formed for estimating roughly which 
of the four classes took the most pride in writing and speaking cor- 
rectly. The party which was given to the Juniors was a matinée 
dance in the gymnasium preceded by a burlesque by the English 
teachers of a Junior board of control meeting. 

The English teachers are pleased with the results of the semes- 
ter’s trial of our service system. When school opened several asked 
me if it was not to be continued this year. The principal said to 
me at the close of last semester, “Whatever you do in the English 
department, keep on with the service system.”’ We are using it 
again, emphasizing at our teachers’ meetings more strongly than 
before that its success depends upon the serious co-operation of all 
the teachers, and that its results will be universally beneficial. It 
is our first step toward that correlation of English composition and 
the content subjects for which we are all industriously hoping. 























GROUP COLLABORATION: AN EXPERIMENT IN PLAY- 
WRITING AT BELOIT 





M. H. HEDGES 
Beloit College, Beloit, Wisconsin 





In the recent revival of interest in serious drama at Beloit 
College, the College Players faced the problem of providing an 
hour’s entertainment for the annual Washington’s Birthday party. 
That occasion, with its added patriotic significance this year, 
called for a production which none of the usual trade plays could 
meet, neither too serious nor too trivial. It was plain that neither 
the usual burlesque of college types, nor broadly farcical display of 
foibles, nor a cutting from some play of serious nature would be 
just adequate. There is really no audience so unconsciously 
crotchety in taste as the collegiate; if the truth be told, its atten- 
tion is hardly engaged by a classic, however modern, when presented 
by amateurs only, and though fed on movies it is greatly above 
melodrama and farce. The adaptation of a play to such an 
audience on such an occasion, really moving in its civic significance, 
demanded nothing short of pageantry; yet how could a pageant be 
adjusted to an hour’s entertainment ? 

The Acting Committee of the Players sat down with this prob- - 
lem. It was plain that only a play which met what was in every- 
one’s mind would be appropriate. It need not be a military play, 
but it had to be a war play of some kind. After threshing about 
with publisher’s catalogues for several days in a fruitless search for 
the one play, the idea dropped from the skies, “If you are to find 
an appropriate play, you must write it yourselves.” 

So much hocus-pocus has surrounded the writing of plays that 
the students were not at first susceptible to the suggestion. Ama- 
teur composition seemed too presumptuous; it seemed to treat the 
sacred laws of dramaturgy too lightly; and it tore open profanely 
a realm of literary mystery. Every year they had purchased and 
acted published plays, some of which had nothing to recommend 
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them except that they were cheap violations of the truth of life 
told in dialogue and given the dignity of the name of plays; and 
all their lives the students had been “playing show” and feeling 
the tug of the deeply inlaid instinct to portray character through 
action; and they had participated in a pageant; and yet they 
hesitated to write their own evening’s entertainment. They 
would undertake short stories, sent surreptitiously to editors or 
published in the college magazine, but to attempt a play—the 
people’s art—was almost blasphemy. No one of them would 
undertake the commission. | 

In the end, their diffidence worked to their gain. What no one 
of them would consent to undertake alone they shouldered together. 
Five or six of them sat down one evening and struggled to construct 
a dramtic story which would lend itself to the current thought of 
war. After a time such a story appeared of itself, finding a place 
in the setting of their own lives; and as the playwrights struggled 
with the story, one by one appeared characters who were familiar 
to all. As the characters appeared the authors, who were also 
actors, pounced upon their respective favorites, made the puppets 
live before them, act out of their own instincts, throwing out lines 
to a leader, who took them down to fit into the progressing action. 
In the end, a company of six players, who were also authors, wrote 
their respective réles. 

I understand that Mr. Belasco writes the initial drafts of his 
* dramas by acting out the réles before two trained stenographers, one 
of whom catches the lines, the other, the business. In the Beloit 
experiment there were six amateur Belascos. 

The scene of the play was laid in a downtown café—one of those 
college hang outs which every college town boasts—on an April 
evening soon after war was declared. Here gather college students, 
one or two town characters, and a French lieutenant, who has come 
to the city to lecture. Unnoticed he sits through the usual round 
of tittle-tattle, college jokes, and amorous ogling, until the boys 
interrupt the recital of a Civil War veteran’s story to plan the dis- 
grace of a drill-sergeant, who has come to prepare the college for 
war; at this the lieutenant arises and turns back upon all this 
flippancy the serious, sad story of his own experiences. The boldest 
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experiment has to do with the lieutenant’s story, for as he speaks, a 
pantomime, much like the dumb show of the Elizabethans, is 
enacted in an inner stage suggesting the death of his little brother, 
the wandering of his homeless parents, and his sweetheart’s fate, 
worse than death. His story has the desired effect upon the stu- 
dents gathered at the café, for they awake to the heroism of France 
and the grimness of war. 

The strange thing about this product, so polygamously con- 
ceived, was that it worked—that is, if one may judge a play’s success 
by the response of the audience. The response, as one student 
put it, was “something more, too, than a case of family tolerance.” 
It so happened that the company had to build its own stage in the 
gymnasium, hang its own curtains, struggle with unwieldy wings, 
a recalcitrant lighting system, and present the drama before an 
audience of strangers as well as friends. Crude as the stage was, 
and as studied the acting, the idea behind broke through and for a 
moment at least illuminated lives—which, I take it, is the function 
of drama. 

The Beloit Players treasure no illusions about their play. They 
know that it did not move swiftly, that it did not have finish, that 
it mixed realism with romance strangely; they know that it gained 
its popularity in part from its timeliness and its local relevancy; 
that it would not bear the scrutiny of even experienced amateurs. 
And yet it has let them out into a new field of delightful activity 
hitherto undreamed of. As one player put it, “Why, we can go 
on making plays indefinitely.”’ So they can, so long as they embody 
current ideas in the daily incident of their lives, so represented as 
to produce emotion in their fellows, as their first attempt has done. 
They have discovered afresh the naive joy of “playing show.” 

If the experiment has any wider significance, it lies in the fact 
that a group of sophisticated American students has actually put 
into practice the historical formula of drama’s growth. ‘The 
audience collaborates’’ is the formula, a dramatic law the validity 
of which no one doubts. In a very true sense the Beloit audience 
became the actual playwrights and the actors and the producers 
of their initial attempt. It looks as if when we are so often dis- 
appointed in the actual, it is wise to fall back on the ideal. 
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WHAT DO YOU MAKE OF THIS? 


In order to gather sustenance for two or three of my secretively 
cherished heresies concerning the teaching of Freshmen English com- 
position, six weeks after the opening of college I gave to the first-year 
men a test designed to reveal, first, what it pleases me to call their aware- 
ness, and secondly, their tastes in reading. A part of the results I 
offer here, without conclusion or even inference, confident that not many 
readers will miss the general significance of these data, and hopeful 
that a few will pierce to the heart of my apostasy. 

I. Tell very briefly what the following words mean to you: 


This set was given to forty-four students, about half the total number of 
Freshmen. In grading the replies, I counted the scantiest sort of information 
a correct response; for example, “Bismarck—a famous German statesman” 
or ““Bismarck—a famous German of the nineteenth century” was accepted for 
the moment as adequate. I have given, in each instance, after the record of 
satisfactory answers, one or more of the most saliently suggestive and often 
smile-provoking blunders that were made. These I have set down just as 
they were submitted, misspellings and all. 


BISMARCK: Twenty-six correct answers—‘‘an Island in the Sea,” 
“a city,” “a robust man,” “a general some place in Russia.” 

MASEFIELD: Not one correct answer—‘‘a small village north of 
Indianapolis,” “famous English actor.” 

Von Trrpitz: Nine correct answers—‘‘a German news paper in 
N. Y.” 

CADORNA: Twenty-three correct answers—‘‘a Spanniard,”’ “place 
in Europe,” “a Mexican leader.” 

EvuriPives: Eight correct answers—‘philosphur” “higher math- 
amatics,” “river in Asia miner.” 


FAtsTaFF: Eleven correct answers—‘‘a musical term.”’ 

CANTERBURY: Twenty-three correct answers—“‘a building in 
England,” ‘‘the Catholic leader in England.” 

FLEET STREET: Nine correct answers—‘‘street in Paris.” 

WALL STREET: Forty-two correct answers—“ located in New York 
city,” ““N. Ys. main street.” 
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SUDERMANN: No correct answers (only one man attempted to 
reply)—‘“‘a famous German composer.” 

LuDENDORFF: ‘Twelve correct answers—‘‘a royal family,” “a city 
in Germany.” 

SutvA Bay: One correct answer (only four men tried this one) 
—“a bay in the Atlantic Ocean.” 

Ropin: Four correct answers—‘‘a famous French river,” “a well 
known French sculpture.” 

LEMBERG: Three correct answers—‘“a city in Belgium,” “German 
State,” “Swedish minister to Argentine,” ‘‘a town in northern France.” 

WHISTLER: Eleven correct answers—‘‘a famous musician.” 

Funston: Thirty-seven correct answers—‘‘a general on the pres- 
ent American staff,’ ‘Admiral of American Navy,’’ “a diseased 
U. S. general.” 

GEORGE V: Twenty correct answers—‘Eng. ruler at the time we 
gained our independence,” “King of England in 1400.” 

Conrucius: Nine correct answers—“ meaning a lot of turmoil.” 

LUTHER: Twenty-seven correct answers—‘‘a man.” 

ARMADA: Thirty-three correct answers—‘‘a U. S. warship,” “a 
Spanish battleship,” “a city in France,” “the British fleet.” 

ConrAD: One correct answer—“a writter,”’ “‘a great modern time 
actor.” 

Dewey: Forty correct answers—“hero of manilla bay,” 
captain in Cuba.” 

BOLSHEVIKI: Four correct answers—‘‘a great Russian general,” 
“city in the war zone.” 

Lazarus: Twenty-five correct answers—‘‘a biblical character,” 
“one of Christ’s disciples.” 

Henry Esmonp: Thirteen correct answers—“an American author,” 
“‘a character in a book by Elliot,” ‘an English Catholic bishop.” 

(The following set was given to forty-two students, the remainder 
of the class.) 

PETER THE GREAT: Seventeen correct answers—“king of ancient 
Greece.” 

Amy LoweLL: Four correct answers—‘“‘a Writter,” “wife of the 
poet Lowell.” ; 

voN MACKENSON: Nineteen correct answers—‘‘a German com- 
mander of the roth cen.” 

SopHOCLES: Seven correct answers—‘‘a Greasian drama writer.” 

SIBERT: Five correct answers—“rearadmiral in U. S. navy,” “a 
great musician and composer,” “mountains in Russia.” 
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MALvotio: Four correct answers—‘‘a very bad man, 
painter.” 

STRATFORD-ON-AVON: Twenty-four correct answers—“Street in 
Eng. on which S. lived,” “home of Charles Dickens,” “a street where 
Luther lived.” 

THE STRAND: Five correct answers—‘‘a theater in Indianapolis,” 
“fa river,” “movie show in Milwaukee.” 

HINDENBURG: Thirty correct answers—“‘a town.” 

FirtH AVENUE: Thirty-eight correct answers—‘‘a part of N. Y.”’ 

HAUPTMANN: No correct answers—“a German aviator,” “a 
frenchman,” “an inventor.” 

SALONICA: Seven correct answers—‘‘one of the revolutionary 
leaders in Russia,” “a poet.” 

Ropin: One correct answer—‘“‘a god.” 

Rica: Fifteen correct answers—‘‘a lawmaking body,” “a ruler.” 

JouN SINGER SARGENT: Two correct answers—‘“the inventor of 
the Singer Sewing Machine.” 

SMITHSONIAN INstTITUTION: Nine correct answers—“‘a museum in 
N. Y.” 

CLEMENCEAU: Three correct answers—‘‘a kind of perfumery.”’ 

Becky SHARP: Seven correct answers—‘‘the American nurse who 
was shot in Germany for treason,”’ “woman who made the first Ameri- 
can flag,” “‘a great movie actress,” “wife of famous general,” “an 
Indian.” 

THE Koran: Fourteen correct answers—“‘a city in India,” “the 
ruler of Japan.” 

BOLSHEVIKI: Two correct answers—‘‘a famous Frenchman,” “a 
Russian statesman,” ‘a Russian traitor.” 

EsTHER: Twenty-eight correct answers—‘‘a painter and etcher.”’ 

CONSTANTINE: Ten correct answers—“an Indian chief,” ‘the 
ruler of Turkey.” 
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LEMBERG: Four correct answers—‘‘a city in Belgium,” “a city 
near the Belgian line in Germany.” 
HovseE: Seven correct answers—‘‘name of French town,” ‘‘ where 


to live,” “on the shipping board of the U. S. A.” 

Lazarus: Twenty-seven correct answers—‘“‘a bible character 
commonly located in Hades,” “a man of the olden days who was raised 
from the dead by the grace of god,”’ “‘a man killed by David,” “‘a jewess,”’ 
“‘a sick man healed by the dogs.” 

II. Have you read one book carefully since college began? (Required 
reading does not count.) 
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Out of the entire class of eighty-six students, only twenty-seven 
replied in the affirmative. 

III. Are you at present reading a book not required by your college 
work? If so, what is it? 

Twenty-three of the eighty-six answered that they were. 

IV. Who are your favorite authors of prose fiction? 

Jack London was mentioned sixteen times; Harold Bell Wright 
and Charles Dickens, fourteen times; Sir Walter Scott, eleven times; 
O. Henry, ten times; Poe, six times; Churchill, Beach, and McCutcheon, 
five times; Twain, Gene Stratton-Porter, Tarkington, Lew Wallace, 
Zane Grey, and Irvin Cobb, four times; Kipling, Rhinehart, and Fox, 
three times; Garland, Lardner, Cooper, Eliot, Thackeray, Meredith 
Nicholson, Stevenson, and McGrath, twice; and Oppenheim, Hawthorne, 
Davis, Page, Farnol, Fitch, Blithe, Doyle, Irving, de Maupassant, 
Connor, Hugo, White, and Dixon, once. 

V. Who are your favorite poets ? 

Riley was mentioned thirty times; Longfellow, twenty-five times; 
Tennyson, fourteen times; Wordsworth, six times; Poe, five times. 
Byron, Scott, and Shakespeare, four times; Kipling, Lowell, and Burns, 
three times; Browning, Bryant, Whittier, and Service, twice; and 
Holmes, Mason, Chaucer, and Herschell, once. 

VI. What magazines do you read regularly? 

Thirty-six students replied that they read no magazines regularly. 
The others made mention of the following periodicals the indicated 
number of times: Literary Digest, nineteen; Saturday Evening Post, 
sixteen; Cosmopolitan, eight; American, seven; Collier’s Weekly, five; 
McClure’s, four; Independent and the American Boy, three; Popular 
Mechanics, Hearst’s, Review of Reviews, and the Outlook, two; and 
Christian Endeavor World, Railroad Man’s Magazine, Youth’s Com- 
panion, McCall’s, Current Opinion, Detective Stories, Motor Age, Nation, 
Argosy, Leslie’s, New Republic, Farmers’ Guide, Century, Editor, Life, 
and the Sunday School Times, one. 

VIL. What magazines do you look through with reasonable regularity ? 

Three men said that they never looked at magazines. The favor- 
ite periodicals of the other men were the Saturday Evening Post, the 
Literary Digest, and the Cosmopolitan. Forty-eight other papers and 
magazines were mentioned, from the Nation through to the Police Gazette 


and Saucy Stories. 
Harotp W. Hawk 

WasasH COLLEGE 
CRAWFORDSVILLE, INDIANA 
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To The Editor of the “ English Journal’’: 

Just what was Mr. John McClure’s objective in the article “The 
High Priest and the Heretic” published in the English Journal of Octo- 
ber? Was his article intended merely as an exhibition of dynamics? 
Or does he imagine that, like shrapnel shot without a target, he has 
proved composition may be lively without unity and coherence? I 
confess that I cannot decide. 

But there are among his observations some statements that pre- 
sent a challenge to my belief as to what the purpose of teaching com- 
position in the high school really is not. The purpose is not to turn out 
Waltons, Burtons, and Lambs, thank the Lord! Nor is the English 
teacher deluded by the thought that the average youngster has attained 
the wit of Chesterton, the wisdom of Thackeray, the humor of Lamb, 
the antiquarian lore of Burton, or the vision of Shakespeare. We do 
not feel that we are trying to furnish such an original style to a pupil, 
or develop it in him, that when he is forty he may write something 
immortal. 

We aim, in the high school, merely to lay a foundation for a clear, 
simple style. We are perfectly aware of the fact that, for the average 
high-school student, we are aiming at uniformity of expression. If 
Professor Dumplewiddy’s book is a type which assists the vast majority 
of pupils to obtain a style that is readily apprehended by that majority, 
by all means adopt it! Think what effect it would have upon the 
appearence of the English Journal alone, if we recommended the adop- 
tion of such abortive sentence structure as shocks the expectant reader 
of Mr. McClure’s article! And what effect upon our nerves! To 
quote Mr. McClure, himself: “Pure explosions! We must have form!!” 


Yours very truly, 
GLEN OWENS 
BALTIMORE City COLLEGE 
BALtmor_, Nov. 1, 1918 





EXAMINATION PAPERS 


These two papers were written in forty-five-minute, unannounced 
tests in the Milwaukee Junior High School. They were sent to the 
Journal by Miss Irma L. Wallace. 

, A 
I. What is sacrifice ? 

Sacrifice, nowadays, seems to mean simply the giving up of luxuries or 
unnecessities. But that is not all it means. America does not know what 
sacrifice is. France and England are beginning to understand it, but it has 
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not yet reached America. A bomb fell among a group of soldiers on the 
battle line, without exploding. Quick as thought a young soldier threw him- 
self upon it. It burst, and he was blown to pieces, but the other soldiers were 
uninjured. This was sacrifice. He who suffered Himself to be crucified, made 
the mightiest sacrifice of all. He might have risen in His might and destroyed 
the world, but instead He died for us. 

II. Talk to a slacker. 

What is your line of thought? If you don’t care whether we win or lose 
why are you on this side of the Rhine? Supposing your kaiser did win the 
war. Wouldn’t you suffer as much as any real American? Do you think 
he would take you under his special protection for saying a few words against 
our cause? Why did you come over to America? Because it was a better 
place than your fatherland. You could not succeed over there. You were 
dressed in rags, wore wooden shoes, and were pushed off the sidewalk by the 
haughty Prussian officers who called you “schwein.” If you want to go 
back to that, we will clothe you in rags, give you back your wooden shoes 
that you came here in, pack you all in a boat, and send you back to your 
murdering countrymen and your “ich und Gott” kaiser. 

III. Discuss the following inscription from an English Soldiers’ cemetery. 

“Ye who pass, know that we who lie here are content.” What a message 
is in that line. Those noble men have done their duty, fought for their God 
and their country, and died like Christians. What it cost them we shall never 
know. No one shall remember the things they have endured, dropping all 
else to take up arms in defense of their country. A moment and they are 
forgotten, but what they have died for will live forever, as long as there is a 
God in Heaven. But though they are forgotten they are content, and when 
the last victory has been won and the last battle done, their spirits shall still 
live on in the moonlight over the dark, cross-marked fields of Flanders. 

IV. Why should Americans adopt French orphans ? 

For three bloody years the French have stretched their living wall of 
men across the way to America. Thousands upon thousands of their men 
have fallen in the awful fight to keep the Huns away from their cities, and, in 
a larger sense, to keep them away from America. And still France is holding 
the greater part of that line, holding until America can prepare. France 
has paid the price for all of us these three years, and she is fighting her last 
fight in war. Is it not, therefore, our duty, before God and man, to care for 
the thousands of homeless orphans, whose fathers have fallen in the strife, 


fighting to save our country and our lives ? 
Guy TALLMADGE. 


B 


I. Explain how poetry will help us win the war. 

There are numerous reasons why poetry is going to help us win this war 
—make us win it. In the first place, it takes just as much imagination, just 
as much vision, just as much ambition and fine purpose and clinging to ideals 
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to win a war as it does to paint a great picture or build a beautiful building 
or accomplish any other more evidently poetic task. Of course efficiency 
plays a great part in winning a war—the efficient transporting of and caring 
for troops and supplies, the getting the greatest possible value from every 
man, woman, and child in the country; but men are necessary to accomplish 
these tremendous things—big men, men who can see visions and dream dreams 
of what should be done and then turn around and do it. One of the reasons 
for many of the failures of the Germans is that, while mechanically they are 
highly efficient, they lack the abstract poetry to go with it—they do not read 
men or value their lives, they do not have “faith that sings,” but only an iron- 
like, grim determination. Our power to see things before they are done, 
visualize our means and our end, our steadfast clinging to the ideals toward 
which we are constantly striving, our imagination—all elements of poetry in 
its broad sense—are going to bring the result of our victory in this terrible 
war. 

(Broad definition of poetry: Poetry is the dream side, the vision side, 
the imaginative side, of the world’s activity. It is the abstract from which 
the concrete is made possible. It is Faith that sings.) 

II. Discuss: A nation with an ideal cannot live for itself alone. 

“No nation with an ideal can live for itself alone.”” We are having an 
example of this excellent truth at the present time—that country which is 
trying to live only and entirely for itself is showing the world that it has no 
ideal worth living for. While on the other hand, we‘ countries who live to 
achieve great and never-forgotten ideals are casting to the winds our individ- 
ual selfish desires and are working together to free the world from fear and 
militarism. One ideal of worth is part of the great poetry of life—one is not 
a poet, does not live poetry, unless he has high ideals. So it is with a nation. 
And just as a man with true ideals cannot shut himself up and live for himself 
only, no nation can live for itself alone and continue to cling to precious ideals. 
Poetry demands that we live for other people, to help the world become a 
better and brighter place in which to live, that we contribute all the song and 
spirit there is in us. Our mission as individuals and as a nation is to work 
for the common good. Ideals are big, broad, splendid things, and it would 
defeat their very idea and purpose to shut ourselves up—it would be narrow- 
ing, and true ideals are broad, never narrow. It is only with friendly inter- 
course with other nations that we are going to be able to progress and grow 
broad and finally draw nearer to the end for which we are working. 

Ill. “There is something greater than Life; we who lie here tell you this.’ 
(Inscribed on the grave of a French soldier.) Comment on this. 

“There is something greater than Life; we who lie here tell you this.”’ 
This is indeed a beautiful thought to be inscribed on a soldier’s grave, and 
somehow seems particularly fitting for a French soldier—it exemplifies their 
wonderful spirit and hope; what true poet-soldiers they are! It is true that 
there is something greater than life, but not to all people is it given to enjoy 
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it—it is death full of glory, a life given not in vain for a loved one, one’s coun- 
try so often. We believe the words “‘We who lie here tell you this”; these 
intrepid soldiers, many of them probably mere lads, have fought and died 
for ‘‘La belle France,”’ their first love and their last, and are finally contented, 
though perhaps sorry that they have but one life to give. If we could have 
seen them fall, we would no doubt have seen a great light in their eyes, seen 
the spirit of love shine ’til the last. What better inscription on a soldier’s 
grave than the thought he has carried with him through all his battles ? 

IV. Write a Third Liberty Bond speech. 

For the third time now within a year, uncle Sam is about to call upon us to 
open our pockets for him. Perhaps it seems very soon after the last Liberty 
Loan, perhaps there seem to be so many other demands upon our purses, what 
with Red Cross and Y.M.C.A and Thrift Stamps and Charity and the food 
we must buy for our families—yes, there are many demands, but that is to 
be expected, and they must all be met cheerfully and willingly. When we 
stop to consider what hundreds of young men are offering to their country, 
their most precious possession of all—their lives—it seems a very meager 
return for that country to do her utmost to supply them with all possible 
comforts and all the tools of war. How can a war, the most expensive game 
that man has ever invented, be played without money, and vast sums of it ? 
And how is a democracy to get that money if her people are not willing to give 
it freely? If we lived in Germany, the money in larger sums would be wrenched 
from us. How willing then ought we be to give that money to prevent Ger- 
many’s gaining a grasp upon us? 

MARGARET JAMES 





DRAMATIZATION OF THE LADY OF THE LAKE 


Last winter a dramatization of Scott’s “Lady of the Lake” was 
presented by a cast of first-year students in Lincoln High School under 
the direction of their teacher, Mr. Homer Hewitt. 

Interest in the project arose from class study of the poem; and as 
no dramatization could be found the members worked out their own. 
Much of the poem had to be omitted as impossible to stage, while here 
and there lines had to be added to make the action clear. 

The following is a synopsis of the scenes chosen: 


ACT I 


SCENE 1. Edge of Loch Katrine—Meeting of Fitz-James and Ellen. 

SCENE 2. Ellen’s Home—Welcome to Fitz-James—‘‘Soldier Rest.” 

SCENE 3. Same as Scene I—Fitz-James departs—Roderick comes—“ Hail 
to the Chief.” 

ScENE 4. Same as Scene Il—Roderick’s proposal. 
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ACT II 


ScENE 1. Edge of Loch Katrine—The call to arms. 

SCENE 2. Mountain top above cave, where Ellen and Allan Bane are in 
hiding—“‘ Ave Maria.” 

SCENE 3. Roderick’s camp—The prophecy of victory. 


ACT II 


ScENE 1. At mouth of Ellen’s cave—Fitz-James’s proposal. 

SCENE 2. In the mountains—Warned by Blanche, Fitz-James vows ven- 
geance on Roderick. 

SCENE 3. Outpost of Roderick’s camp—Fitz-James meets Roderick, who 
conceals his identity. 

ScENE 4. Near Coilantogle Ford—The recognition and the fight. 


ACT IV 


ScENE 1. The Guardroom of King James’s court—Ellen seeks aid at court. 
SCENE 2. King James’s throneroom—“ And Snowdoun’s Knight is Scotland’s 

King.” 

As would be expected, the sending of the fiery cross, Fitz-James’ warning 
by Blanche, the fight between him and Roderick, and the final court scene 
were most dramatic and effective. 

On the whole the performance was worth while because of the slogan, 
“Made in Lincoln High School,” as the posters, the programs, the stage set- 
ting, everything except the costumes, were made by Lincoln students. 

Any questions regarding the production will be gladly answered by Mr. 
Homer Hewitt. Several copies of the play have been mimeographed and may 


be procured from him. 
NELEIE A. PUTNEY 


LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 
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EDITORIAL 





The educational program for the army which is being organized 
by the Y.M.C.A. at the request of the General Staff is one of the 
The Army as a Most remarkable aspects of the Great War. As the 
Humanizing result of a special survey and report made by Pro- 
Agency fessor Stokes, secretary of Yale University, two 
thousand educational experts and supervisors are in process of 
selection for duty in the educational unit overseas, and they will be 
sent forward as soon as possible. Under their direction a school 
will be established wherever as many as a thousand American 
soldiers are encamped. 

The range of studies to be offered is most comprehensive. 
Any subject which might be pursued in a good high school will be 
taught wherever enough men want it to form a class. Isolated 
individuals will be cared for by correspondence. In general the 
studies will fall into two groups: those preparing for citizenship 
and social life, and those preparing for a particular vocation. 
Prominent in the first class are English and civics; in the second, 
agriculture and business. 

Never before has an army of occupation been so generously 
and wisely cared for. From an agency for necessary but terrible 
destruction the army is to be transformed into a humanizing 
influence on a grand scale. At one extreme the foreigner and the 
illiterate will learn to read and write English. At the other the 
college student will pursue his speciality at a foreign university. 
The English Journal is glad to announce that it will be able to 
publish the results of first-hand observation of the working of this 
unprecedented experiment in education. 


































NEWS AND NOTES 


EIGHTH ANNUAL MEETING: OF THE NATIONAL COUNCIL 
OF TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 


Hotel La Salle, Chicago, February 26-27, 1919 
WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 26 
GENERAL SESSION 9:30 A.M. 


President’s Address: War and Poetry—Epwin L. MILter, Principal 
of Northwestern High School, Detroit, Michigan. 

The Anglo-American Ideal—EmeERSON VENABLE, Walnut Hills High 
School, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

The Teaching of American Ideals in English Classes—Cuarters S. 
PENDLETON, University of Wiscons‘n. 

Government Plans for Reorganization, Americanization, and School 
Service—J. W. Searson, Managing Editor of School Service, 
Washington, D.C. 


CONFERENCE ON SUPERVISION, 2:00 P.M. 


Improvement of Teachers in Service—CHARLES S. THOMAS, Supervisor of 
English, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Procedure with Standard Tests—C. C. Certatn, Cass Technical High 
School, Detroit, Michigan. 

Specific Aims in the Course in Literature—G. EunicE MEErs, North 
High School, Des Moines, Iowa. 


MEETING OF THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS, 4:30 P.M. 
CONFERENCE ON VOCATIONAL ENGLISH, 8:00 P.M. 


The Problems of the Committee on Vocational English—NaTHANIEL 
W. Barnes, Chairman, University of Chicago. 

Conditions in the Secondary Schools—LrEvereETT L. Lyon, University 
of Chicago. 

Business Correspondence—L. H. BEALL, Sears, Roebuck & Company, 
Chicago, Illinois. 
* Postponed from November 28-30, 1918, and now to be held in connection with 

the N.E.A. Department of Superintendence. 
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Journalism in School and College—WrLarp M. BLEYER, University of 
Wisconsin. 

Speech Improvement among Employees—Mrs. Louise SCHAEFER, 
Marshall Field & Company, Chicago, Illinois. 


THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 27 
GENERAL SESSION, 9:30 A.M. 


American Speech Week throughout the Nation—CLaupDIA CRUMPTON, 
Ensley High School, Birmingham, Alabama. 


SECTION MEETINGS, 2:00 P.M. 


Discussion. Symposium: Adjusting English Teaching to the Needs of 
the Times. 


Senior and Junior High School and Grammar Grades 


Teaching Some American Ideals through English Composition— 
RicHARD L. SANDWICK, Principal of Deerfield-Shields Township 
High School, Highland Park, Illinois. 

Farm Boys’ English—Marrsa Cray, Central High School, Grand 
Rapids, Michigan. 

Projects in Literature—Marietta Hype, East Technical High School, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Gleanings from Freshman English—FLorENcE LivincstTon Joy, Ober- 
lin, Ohio. 

College and Normal School 

Pedagogical Aspects of Linguistic Ability—G. C. BRANDENBURG, Purdue 
University. 

The Marking of English Themes—James CLoyp Bowman, Iowa State 
College, Ames, Iowa. 

“English A” Once More—FRANKLIN B. SNYDER, Northwestern University. 

Preliminary Report of the Committee on Provision for the Training of 
Teachers—JosEepH M. Tuomas, University of Minnesota. 


Library 
Conference on the Problems of School and College Librarians. Leader: 
HELEN S. Bascock, Austin High School, Chicago, Illinois. 
GENERAL SESSION, 8:00 P.M. 


New and unfinished business. 
Reports of committees. 
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ILLINOIS ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 


The eleventh annual meeting of the Illinois Association of Teachers of 
English convened in the auditorium of the Christian Church of Cham- 
paign on November 22, 1918. President Trams called the session to 
order at nine o’clock. After the reading of the minutes of the previous 
meeting, the presentation of the treasurer’s report, and the appointment 
by the chair of a nominating committee, the session proceeded to the 
reading and discussion of papers. 

President Trams’s address, ‘‘ Better Oral English,” as is usually the 
case with the president’s address, perhaps because it comes first on the 
program before the ice of reserve is broken, was not discussed. It was, 
however, both practical and suggestive. 

Owing to the inability of Miss McKinney to be present, the report 
of the committee on “Minimum Essentials’”’ was not presented. Upon 
motion of Professor Paul the committee was continued for another year, 
with assurance of the Association’s appreciation of the work the com- 
mittee has already done. 

Mr. Widger, of Charleston, then presented the report of the com- 
mittee on “‘Training in American Ideals.” This committee made six 
recommendations: (1) American ideals should not be taught in separate 
courses labeled “Ideals,” but in connection with the study of American 
classics, because, in the opinion of the committee, the best repository 
of these ideals is the written words of the greatest Americans of the last 
century; (2) There should be separate courses in American literature, 
because of its distinctive qualities as compared with English literature; 
(3) American literature should be invariably a required and no longer an 
elective subject; (4) Extensive reading should be encouraged. Every 
school should possess a library; (5) There should be a more extensive 
use of current periodicals in the attempt to show the application of social 
ideals to modern life; (6) Respect should be cultivated for our heritage 
of English speech. 

Professor Sherman of the university followed with a discussion of 
“The English Teacher and the War.” In this paper he showed how at 
the university this year an attempt had been made in the war-issues 
course to apply some of the principles that Mr. Widger’s committee had 
advocated. Upon the conclusion of Professor Sherman’s paper, Pro- 
fessor Paul moved that Mr. Widger’s committee be asked to consider the 
possibility of establishing such a course in the high school. 

The nominating committee presented its report, naming for president, 
Superintendent J. O. Huff, of Abingdon; for secretary, E. C, Baldwin, 
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of the university; for treasurer, Mrs. Bert. Abernathy, of Pontiac; as 
chairman of the executive committee, H. D. Widger, of Charleston; 
and as other members of the executive committee, A. F. Trams (term 
expiring 1919); B. S. Richardson, of Alton (term expiring 1920); Miss 
Alice Bidwell (term expiring 1921); and Miss Bess East, of Champaign 
(term expiring 1921). These nominations were acted upon favorably 
by the Association. 

Professor Paul then conducted a discussion of the methods employed 
by various teachers during the last year in eleven selected high schools 
of the state to improve the speaking of their pupils. The teachers were 
asked to report upon the attitude of the other teachers in their schools 
toward the inauguration of the speech drive, upon the methods used in 
the conduct of the campaign, and upon the results secured. 

Following this discussion, the Association adjourned to meet in 
joint session with the Modern Language section. 

In one way the eleventh annual meeting was highly gratifying by 
reason of the relatively large number of university students who attended. 
It was a matter for regret, however, that so many of the high-school 
teachers who in former years had contributed to the helpfulness of the 
discussions were prevented by illness or other causes from attending. 


E. C. BALpwin, Secretary 





THE PHILADELPHIA CLUB 


The English Teachers’ Club of Philadelphia and vicinity had unfor- 
tunately set the date of its regular fall meeting for November 11, with 
the result that Armistice Day came along just in time to upset all plans 
in a most thorough manner. It was but a small audience that gathered 
to hear Dr. Frederic Ernest Farrington, of Washington, D.C., who spoke 
on Americanization. His message was purposely general in its char- 
acter, for, as he said in his introductory remarks, it was necessary to 
have a broad grasp of the problem before entering into the field of specific 
pedagogical methods in Americanization. 

In his discussion Dr. Farrington made the following points: 

1. Citizenship receptions are a most necessary and effective agency. 
Philadelphia held the first one ever given. 

2. Industrial plants, for example that of Mr. Ford, have been 
interested in this movement. 

3. The interest of wide-awake cities, such as Detroit, in the problem 
is indispensable. 
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4. The schools need the help of business men in every way, but the 
schools must do the work. All organizations, including labor unions 
and the press, must help. 

5. Americanization has looked principally toward man, but woman 
needs it as much as he. 

6. The integrity of the family must be preserved; there should 
never be any estrangement between the parents and the children as 
there has been owing to the fact that the former are ignorant of our 
language and customs. 

The retiring President, Mr. Vincent Brecht of the Northeast High 
School, turned over the gavel to the newly elected President, Miss Olive 
Ely Hart of the Southern High School. The other officers elected were: 

Vice-President, Dr. John Louis Haney, Central High School. 

Secretary, Miss Isabelle Gill, William Penn High School. 

Treasurer, Mr. Sidney Farbish, Frankford High School. 





CALIFORNIA ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 


The California Association held a meeting on December 14, devoted 
to the joint problems of the secondary and elementary schools. There 
were reports on desirable minimum requirements for graduation from 
the grammar school and for the successive divisions of the high-school 
course. During the summer it also enjoyed a very strong program, which 
was not reported because of the vacation conditions. 





MARYLAND COUNCIL 


Some associations are hard to kill. The president of the Maryland 
Council, W. H. Wilcox, accepted a position at Davis and Elkins College, 
Elkins, West Virginia, and the vice-president, Arthur F. Smith, Lona- 
coning, also moved away, but the energetic secretary, Andrew H. Krug, 
Baltimore City College, sent out a ringing letter urging attendance at 
their meeting on November 29, for which he had provided the following 
excellent program: 


I. Use of War Material in the English Class—Miss Florence I. Arnold, 
Ellicott City. 

II. A Study of One of Shakespeare’s Devices—She Should Have Died 
Hereafter.” —Macbeth—Miss M. Theresa Dallam, Western High School, 
Baltimore. 

III. A Speech-Improvement Drive—General Discussion. 
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ALABAMA ASSOCIATION 


Members of the Alabama Association of Teachers of English were 
addressed by representative business and professional men at a luncheon 
at the Hillman Saturday. The meeting, designed as the first step in a 
movement to vitalize the teaching of English so that it fits the needs of 
the pupils going immediately into business and professional life, was 
largely attended both by local teachers and prominent workers in the 
Executive Committee of the State Educational Association now in 
consultation in this city. 

Miss Cora Pearson, of Florence, President of the Alabama Educa- 
tional Association, and Miss Janet Simpson, of Florence, President of 
the State Association of Teachers of English, were the honor guests of 
the occasion. 

Superintendent Baker of the County School, in his introductory 
remarks as presiding officer, gave as the keynote of the discussions the 
preserving of the English language as a worthy means of expression for 
American and English democracy. C. L. Harold, of the Civic Associa- 
tion, emphasized the necessity of personality and correctness in business 
English; Commissioner John Hornady, the use of language simple and 
forceful enough to reach the least-developed intellect of the given audi- 
ence; S. O. Steendahl, Supervisor of Vocational Education, the definite- 
ness demanded of the vocational worker; President Willingham, of the 
Florence Normal, the importance of correct thinking as the basis of 
good expression; and W. C. Griggs, Chairman of the State Executive 
Committee, the urgency of immediate action in overcoming indifference 
to good habits of speech. 

Other speakers were: Rev. David Pegues, associate pastor of the 
First Methodist Church; Mrs. V. W. Long and Mrs. J. D. Matlock 
who spoke from the parents’ point of view; Miss Laura Spaulding, of the 
commercial department of the Central High School; J: C. Blackwell, 
Superintendent of the T. C. I. School, and Miss Claudia Crumpton, the 
leader in English Association work in the South. Judge Hugh Locke 
spoke on the national significance of speech which had inaugurated on 
this continent a new nation and had made it possible for that people to 
present itself as a champion of Liberty and Democracy for the world— 
Birmingham News. 





THE WAR AND HEALTH EDUCATION 


The war has taught many things, and doubtless if it had continued 
a year longer we should have seen more clearly the changes that we must 
make in our educational system. Perhaps the most startling thing thus 
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taught us was that our physical education is totally inadequate. Just 
at an age when our youths should be physical giants, more than one- 
third of them are rejected as physically incompetent. The opponents 
of a purely academic education cannot but be confounded by such a 
condition. Education in a democracy should fit the youth for full parti- 
cipation in the duties and privileges of citizenship, and certainly our 
past educational system has not done so. 

Correction of this condition naturally takes two courses: first, imme- 
diate steps to improve our physical instruction; and, second, a permanent 
provision to be incorporated into our educational system looking to 
physical welfare. Already a committee of the National Education 
Association has introduced through Senator Hoke Smith a bill providing 
for national educational aid to the states to the extent of one hundred 
million dollars. A considerable part of this appropriation is to be spent 
on health education. 

But the Smith bill has not yet passed. Until something permanent 
has been done, the Red Cross through its Junior department is under- 
taking to aid the teachers in personal hygiene education. They have 
provided for the organization of the Modern Health Crusadérs in each 
Junior Red Cross Auxiliary. Like knights of old, the pupils take up 
certain tasks, the successful accomplishment of which entitles the pupil 
to wear the insignia of health knighthood. Continued observances of 
these health vows advances the young knight to higher orders, carrying 
advanced insignia, etc., until health observance becomes a habit. 


THE PERIODICALS 
AMERICAN IDEALS 


In the Educational Review for December, A. Franklin Ross writes 
upon “American Ideals: How to Teach Them.” He declares the 
outstanding American ideals to be a passion for democracy or self- 
government; equality of men, which is, by interpretation, equality of 
opportunity; accomplishment; and lastly, voluntary service, self- 
sacrificing co-operation for the common good. Unfortunately the only 
hint concerning the teaching of these ideals is his suggestion that our 
ideal of democracy should be studied historically, going back of the 
Revolution to South Carolina as well as to New England. 


THE SOCIALIZED RECITATION 


Hazel F. Burns in Education for November describes her notion of a 
“Group Socialized Recitation.” It consists essentially of dividing the 
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class into squads, usually of six, for the preliminary discussion of and the 
formulation of reports upon topics which the whole class is to consider 
later in the hour. Each of these groups is to work together freely under 
a leader, but apparently the whole activity is planned and energized 
by the teacher. 
PARLIAMENTARY ORGANIZATION 

Even at this late date it is worth while to report T. J. Penfield’s paper 
on “A Parliamentary Organization of the English Class,” read before 
the California Association of Teachers of English on July 18, and pub- 
lished in the August Sierra News. After a year’s trial with the plan 
under which the class was organized as a parliamentary body, with 
written constitution and regular officers, holding office for four weeks, - 
he finds these advantages: (1) that it stimulates the desire for self- 
expression; (2) that it brings within the range of the teacher’s ear a very 
large volume of spontaneous speech; (3) that it greatly enhances the 
value and effectiveness of criticism, which is an invariable part of every 
session; (4) that it improves the relation between the teacher and the 
class; (5) that it develops the spirit of equality and democracy which 
results in a new attitude toward life. 


RECONSTRUCTION 


Now that a thousand writers are presenting a thousand different 
views of the coming reorganization of education, it is a relief to find two 
that have the same vision. Edward C. Baldwin, business agent of the 
Massachusetts State Board of Education, writing in the Elementary 
School Journal for November, says that we shall have to keep in mind 
training for efficiency and training which will enable the individual to 
get the most out of life. He is quite sure that we need, also, to institute 
means of vocational guidance which in the high school, or even earlier, 
shall help the youth to determine for what he is best fitted. Having 
reorganized our education we ought to advertise our goods. He feels 
that the public is really skeptical as to whether it is getting the full 
value of the money it now invests in education. R. M. Ogden in 
School and Society for December 7 likewise emphasizes the vocational 
and the cultural aspects of education as being those most in need of 
attention in the immediate future. He feels that the war has made us 
realize the necessity of vocational education and fears that we may fail 
to realize the necessity of the cultural and moral education. He, too, 
insists very strongly upon the necessity of vocational guidance of an 
objective and experimental sort in our schools. 
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USEFUL DOCUMENTS 


The Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching issues as 
Bulletin No. 11, “A Study of Engineering Education,” by Charles 
Reiborg Mann. The address of the Foundation is 576 Fifth Ave., New 
York City.—The University of Illinois has established a Bureau of 
Educational Research under the direction of B. R. Buckingham. The 
first bulletin of the Bureau is devoted to an announcement of plans and a 
classified and annotated list of standard tests. Price fifteen cents.— 
The Committee on Thrift Education of the National Education Associa- 
tion has issued a printed report called “Financing the War Through 
Thrift,” under the chairmanship of Arthur H. Chamberlin, Editor of the 
Sierra Educational News.—The Board of Education of Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania, has printed for free distribution among the high-school 
teachers of the city an address on “‘The New Democracy in the Teach- 
ing of English,” delivered by Walter Barnes, of the Fairmont Normal 
School in West Virginia, before the English Section of the Educational 
Association of Western Pennsylvania.—Bulletin No. 19, Series of 1918, 
of the Bureau of Education is entitled ‘ Vocational Guidance in Second- 
ary Education, Report of a Commission appointed by the N.E.A.— 
An account of the training of teachers of English similar to the bulletin 
on “The Training of Teachers of Mathematics,”’ by Roland C. Archibald, 
is needed. This bulletin is Number 27, Series of 1917, of the Bureau of 
Education.—The National Committee on Public Information is dis- 
tributing an account of the ‘‘German-Bolshevik Conspiracy” as War 
Information Series No. 20, under date of October 1918.—Bulletin No. 16 
of the Department of Educational Investigation and Measurement of 
the Boston Public Schools is entitled “‘The Achievement of Pupils in 
Letterwriting.”” The bulletin was prepared under the direction of Frank 
W. Ballou, assistant superintendent in charge.—Recent bulletins of the 
Illinois Association of Teachers of English have been issued as follows: 
October, 1918, “‘A Sufficient Preparation for College Composition,” by 
Herbert L. Creek; November, ‘Getting Down to Fundamentals,” by 
Sterling A. Leonard; and December, “The People of the State of Illinois 
Against the Four Verb Brothers, Messrs. Be, Do, See, and Go,” a play 
by H. DeF. Widger.—The Leaflet of the New England Association of 
Teachers of English reprinted in October Professor Allan Abbott’s Presi- 
dential Address before the National Council on ‘‘The English Teacher 
and the World War’’; the November number is devoted to a symposium 
on “The High School Library’’; and the December number, to a paper 
on the topic, “An Effort to Secure Sincerity in Composition,” by Kather- 
ine H. Shute. 























REVIEWS 


A QUESTION OF VALUES 


Professor Boynton’s recently published Collection of American 
Verse,’ because of its availability, will no doubt be widely used. The 
editor has not only exercised his own individual taste as to what to 
include and what to omit, he has also introduced several helpful features 
in books of the sort—such as footnotes explaining what is referred to in 
various obscure passages, groups of poems by several hands reflecting the 
interests of special periods—The American Revolution, for example— 
and suggestive critical comments intended to call out the student’s own 
judgment. The whole appears as a neat college text, not too bulky or 
expensive and as readable as such a compilation very well can be. 

“As readable as such a compilation can be,” we say, for the reason 
that volumes of selections from various authors are, in the nature of the 
case, limited in their appeal. Ideally the reader should first explore 
the complete works of the various authors for himself in order that the 
significance of the selections and excerpts may be truly felt. Of course 
the reader would in that case wish to make, if he could, his own volume 
of choice or representative selections. The problem of economics must, 
however, be solved, and Professor Boynton’s long experience in the giving 
of college courses in American literature has enabled him to go a long 
way toward solving it. 

One query prompted by the moving events of the times presents 
itself. Why study American literature in college at all? Three purposes 
are mentioned in the preface to the volume under review. These are: 
first, to trace the progress of American poetry, second, to observe the 
unfolding of American thought, and, third, to discover the chief charac- 
teristics of the American poets whose works are represented. In brief, 
the approach is to be historical and critical. This is the traditional 
college or university point of view, and it may seem to many gratuitious 
to challenge it as too limited. But let us at least raise the question 
whether such a method of approach does not too often fail to result in 
anything more than “learning’’—a respectable body of information but 
no compelling motives. When all is said, the really vital element in 


* American Poetry. By Percy H. Boynton. New York: Scribner, 1918. 
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American poetry is the experience of the forceful personalities set forth 
in it. The privilege of reading is the privilege of sharing through the 
imagination that experience and of treating one’s self to the shaping of 
ideas and ideals which thoughtful reading of good poetry enables. 

Perhaps all of this is meant to be implied in the expression “ progres- 
sions of American thought,” but the apparatus for study which is 
provided hardly supports such a view. Has the period in American 
education not arrived when we can afford to take a stand boldly for the 
greater values in college study? And since textbooks commonly reflect 
the actual practice of the classroom, may not the textbook be made the 
chief exponent of a chastened point of view ? 

In saying which the reviewer wishes to be understood as detracting 
in no way from the merits of a really admirable and useful book, that will 
make available in college classes many poems which without it would be 


to most students nearly or quite inaccessible. 
J. F. H. 





BOOK NOTICES 


[Mention under this head does not preclude review elsewhere.] 


Builders of Democracy. By Epwitn GREENLAW. Chicago: Scott, Foresman 
& Co., 1918. Pp. 333. 
“The service, told in song and story, of those who gave us freedom; the new 

crisis and how it must be met; and the greater freedom that is to come.”’ A concrete 

presentation of the concept of patriotism. 

War Readings. Prepared under the direction of the National Board for 
Historical Service. Illustrated. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
1918. Pp. 265. $0.75. 

Finely illustrated with war posters of the Allies and the United States. 

The Liberty Reader. By BERNARD M. SHERIDAN. Chicago: Benjamin H. 
Sanborn & Co., 1918. Pp. 228. 

A compilation of choice pieces inspired by the Great War. [Illustrated with 
photographs. 

First Steps in Americanization. By JouHn J. MAHONEY and CHARLES M. 
Herumy. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1918. Pp. 143. $0.75. 
How to teach English to foreigners. With a bibliography. 

The Star-Spangled Banner of Francis Scott Key. Newark, N.J.: A Pamphlet 
Written and Printed for the Free Public Library, May, 1917. 


Echoes of Democracy. By Epwarp Cruse. Boston: The Gorham Press, 
1918. Pp. 60. 
Poems by the author of Songs and Tales, etc. 











